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EDITORIAL NOTES 


“NOW I feel that I must begin again and turn to the study of 
politics.” 

The words were those of a man far advanced in years, distin- 
guished as an artist, poet and critic. He was telling me that when 
he was young politics in no way entered into his sphete of interests. 
Literature and the arts afforded all the reflective activity he needed, 
touching as they did what seemed to him vital in respect of society, 
friendship, love, religion, morality, apart from the endless delight 
in the technique of modes of expression. Governments came and 
went, making little difference to his world. The possibility of war 
or earth-shaking international events scarcely entered anybody’s 
head. But that was long ago. The serenity, the untarnished delight 
in a number of things, have vanished. ‘‘Society, friendship, love, 
religion, morality’ —upon these the hand of the politician has fallen 
heavily. The younger poets were studying politics. He too. 


* ¥* * 


We are all in the affair together now. It is totalitarian. The issues 
upon which we have to make up our minds concern every aspect 
of our civilization, and upon decisions already taken or immediately 
about to be taken depends all that we value. 


Do you see the citizens standing about, 
Talking and staring in wonder and doubt? 


said The Sage in a poem we printed last month. The lines, and those 
which followed, seemed timely enough when folk were wonderingly 
gazing at the digging of trenches in our peaceful cities, or trying on 
gas masks, or preparing to send their children to unknown destinations 
in the country. 

Twenty years ago when we were in the front line in France it was 
a savage, malodorous region with. no signs of civilian life except a 
few remnants of human dwellings—the Front presented a suitable 
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scene for the nastiness of war—though now and again one had the 
peculiar shock of seeing it burst its bounds, as when, for example, 
the church, market square and all the centre of the hitherto pleasant 
little town of Béthune were suddenly battered and broken, and 
chairs, beds, soft linen, flower vases, toys and the rest lurched through 
crumbled walls, and one marvelled, not at the familiar cruelty of 
war, but at its indecency. 

That sort of outrageousness was what we were led to expect a 
few weeks ago when London and other big cities, we were told, 
might be regarded as the front line in the approaching war. 


THE “Crisis” 

It was when Britain was in that mood of dark expectancy that 
Mr. Chamberlain, speaking in the House of Commons, made his 
dramatic announcement of Hitler’s message and the invitation to 
Munich. It was a reprieve. It was ‘‘peace.” Negotiations were to be 
resumed. In a few days he was back, declaring: “My action averted 
war.” Berchtesgaden—Godesberg—Munich: all Mr. Chamberlain’s 
doing—solus—he and Hitler. Result, peace. The Prime Minister 
was the nation’s hero—indeed, two nations’ hero, for through him 
Germany had attained all that she wanted, and not a shot fired 
(except, of course, among the Sudeten population). 

There was no throwing up of hats, no bonfires, no exhilaration 
—merely a sense of relief after suspense and a general disposition 
to say what splendid resource and initiative the Prime Minister had 
shown. But the gloom, so far from passing, seemed, after a few days, 
to become intensified. For whilst we had saved our skins and averted 
resort to declared warfare, it soon became apparent that we had not 
yet saved much besides. The actual results of the Munich agree- 
ment, as it turned out, were no better than the demands made at 
Godesberg and rejected by Czechoslovakia. But the method, it was 
said, was different; we had substituted negotiation for armed inva- 
sion. What that amounted to was that under duress we had allowed 
the Germans to take ten days over their military occupation instead 
of one day, and we gave a guarantee which the terms of the settle- 
ment made valueless. In the United States and other more or less 
disinterested countries Mr. Chamberlain's ‘‘success” at Munich was 
frankly described as ‘‘surrender’—a surrender to force—in such a 
way that the whole defensive system of the militarily powerful 
State of Czechoslovakia was put out of action and handed over to 
Germany, and with the result that all the south-eastern countries of 
Europe were bound to pass under Germany’s economic hegemony, 
involving an immense accession to her power from a military as 
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well as an economic point of view. A week before the Munich agree- 
ment Britain held all the trump cards in her hands; a week after, 
Germany was all-powerful and irresistible. 


* * * 


Now this is only one way of stating the question—the power- 
politics way—and it is not so simple as that. Indeed, it is so complex 
that sincere thinkers in Britain are divided into two camps which 
do not correspond with party divisions, and depend on two aspects 
of idealism which are not those of the recognized ‘“‘ideologies.” But 
first, there is one comment which must be made about the recent 
crisis. ‘There is a tendency to concentrate attention on the period 
of the crisis alone—between Berchtesgaden and Munich—and to 
consider in isolation the tremendous personal efforts, undertaken 
with devotion and, as I am convinced, with single-minded sincerity 
by Mr. Chamberlain, to avert at all costs the catastrophe of a Euro- 
pean war. It is possible that during that period, things having gone 
so far and Hitler being so deeply committed, nothing but surrender 
would have stopped war, and it is arguable in that case that sur- 
render was right. But criticism cannot confine itself to the fortnight 
of the crisis. For the moment I put aside the long history of Britain’s 
yielding—Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain—and confine myself to the 
dispute over the Sudetenland. If on or before May 21 last, when 
Czechoslovakia mobilized and Germany drew back for a moment, 
Britain had unmistakably declared that she would stand by France, 
then most of us are convinced that Hitler, who dreaded a European 
war, would have been forced to resort to honourable negotiations, 
and there would have been no ultimatums—no crisis. 

Even to that charge Mr. Chamberlain may have a reasonable 
answer. Granted that Hitler was bluffing, was it right for him, Mr. 
Chamberlain, also to bluff—to take the risk, that is, which every 
bluffer takes? Would it have been right for him in May, or in Septem- 
ber, to say that the consequences of German aggression would be 
war—would it have been right, that is, for him to say that under 
certain circumstances he would go to war when it was really his fixed 
intention under no circumstances to go to war? If von Ribbentrop 
was really right when he told Hitler that he could reckon with cer- 
tainty that Britain would not go to war, would Mr. Chamberlain 
have been justified in pretending that von Ribbentrop was wrong? 


WHAT IS PEACE? 
It is not surprising that people should waver, as they do—even 
people strongly opposed to Britain’s recent foreign policy—when 
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you ask them point-blank whether a European war would have been 
better than a surrender to Hitler. And even when the strongest 
points of the case are admitted—when it is granted that the war 
would not have been merely about Czechoslovakia (whose fortress- 
like position in her rear Germany had cogent reasons for objecting 
to), nor merely to prevent Germany’s economic supremacy through- 
out Europe, nor merely to preserve our own relative strength in the 
world, but in defence of the principle of international law as against 
the dominance of brute force—even so there are many who think 
that a world war would be unjustifiable since it would lead to the 
destruction of everything valuable, including the principles for 
which we fought. 
cad * x 


Many people, I find, waver when you put that question, or say 
contrary things not easily reconciled. I have before me Mr. Delisle 
Burns’s admirable and in many ways convincing book, Civilization: 
the Next Step (published by Nicholson & Watson, 8s. 6d.). He 
appears to give two answers which depend on two meanings of the 
. word peace. ““The first necessity of civilized life,” he says, on page 
163, “is to prevent the weak losing their rights because of their 
weakness.” But on pages 221 to 223 he says: ‘War, in any case, 
under modern conditions is disastrous, not merely to the rich and 
the poor, but to any moral standard which happens to have survived 
from times of peace.” ‘‘Any war, however ‘just,’ is morally degrad- 
ing.”” And: “Anyone who has any imagination at all can see that 
any war, even in a ‘just’ cause, is disastrous.” 

But in the next paragraph we find that the statement is modified. 
“The peace which can be secured for any nation by its own armed 
force is not peace at all in the modern conception. And appease- 
ment, which seems to mean licking the boots of the powerful when 
they kick the weak, is not peace in any sense at all.” And again: 

Peace is no longer a matter of sentiment. It is a system of govern- 
ment. If you want that kind of system and work for it, then you can 
say that you support “peace” and oppose ‘“‘war.” But if you mean only 
that you do not want to be bombed, or that you love all men as 
brothers, you are a sentimentalist, of no importance to the advance- 
ment of real peace. 

Finally, Mr. Burns says: “Mere pacifism is not practical politics. 
It is impossible to base any form of government upon the principle 
that no resistance ought to be offered to intolerance or oppression.” 

Mr. Burns denounces war as emphatically as it can be denounced. 
For him “peace” is a civilized way of life, a system of co-operation 
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which establishes an atmosphere unsuitable for disputes. But even 
his philosophy seems to indicate that there may come a point when 
the civilized man must stand up to the barbarian and defend his 


cause by force. 
* * * 


The dilemma is a real one, and we must suppose Mr. Chamberlain 
to have faced it. His policy only becomes understandable on the 
assumption that he has concluded: ‘World war is the supreme evil; 
therefore under no circumstances shall Great Britain be led into 
war.” That is how von Ribbentrop understood him, and Hitler, 
adopting his view, was not deceived. The Chamberlain position is 
quite intelligible, and may even, from the high civilized point of 
view held by extreme pacifists, be right. But in that case, why arm? 
If you have no intention of ever using your armaments, or letting 
anyone think that you will use them, why go in for ruinous expendi- 
ture on soldiers, airmen, ships, planes and guns? How is it possible 
to reconcile these apparent opposites—that of showing yourself so 
emphatically against war as to yield to the point of suffering your 
rival to double his power, and at the same time continuing to pre- 
pare the whole paraphernalia of war? If you never intend to fight, 
even for the justest of causes, it is folly to put on your armour. 


THE SEQUEL TO MUNICH 

Certainly what we have now is not peace. Peace means security. 
But there is none. It implies co-operation with other countries. But 
suspicion and antagonism remain. It implies trust. But there is no 
trust, or we should not be arming. The question now is whether 
Mr. Chamberlain is capable of justifying the agreement of Munich 
by shaping its sequel into the reality of peace. By that agreement, 
if there is any logic in events, he turned his back on armaments, 
and staked everything on the possibility of peaceful co-operation 
with the dictator countries—“‘peaceful co-operation” meaning not, 
of course, simply handing over well-governed colonies to the mercy 
of barbarians, but a settlement in which Hitler and Mussolini were 
capable of behaving as humanely and unselfishly as Mr. Chamberlain 
himself. Well, that may be asking too much. If Mr. Chamberlain 
succeeds in achieving a substantial measure of disarmament, under- 
takings not to bomb open towns, and a relaxation of the economic 
war, then we shall admit that the sacrifice at Munich was not for 
nothing. ; 

I am not counselling disarmament—I am only saying that dis- 
armament is the logical issue of Mr. Chamberlain’s policy. Under 
the circumstances I feel that continued rearmament is at present 
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necessary, because it is not peace which has been secured—not yet. 
If the Government really means to convince us that it is peace, then 
surely they should not delay a moment, but instantly follow up 
Munich with strenuous measures for constructing a peace system— 
a system having its roots in the almost universal desire for peace felt 
by the masses of the people, in Germany no less than in England, 
a system which should take the form of agreements to forbid for 
ever the bombing of open cities, to reduce armaments, and substi- 
tute economic co-operation for competition. To that end nothing 
less than a world conference will suffice, including, of course, the 
United States, and surely also Russia. Preliminary discussions for 
the exhaustive examination of all the problems would have to pre- 
cede the conference itself. But invitations to such a conference 
should be issued forthwith. The psychological moment has come. 
It is now, before the situation changes again, that such a conference 
should be called, while the nations are still deeply moved by the 
imminence of chaos, and the general longing for peace is unmis- 
takable. To turn the present situation to account by starting a 
constructive co-operative movement for a world peace system is the 
one and only way by which the Government can justify its claim 
to have saved us from war. 


* * 3 


The moving narrative of Mr. Thielen’s short story, The Dark 
Continent, which appears in this number, shows better than any 
argument how ordinary people—Italians, Germans, Americans, 
Britons—get on together when left to themselves. The menace of 
nationalism and armaments is not of their creation. And I turn to 
another travel work, Mr. J. B. Morton’s Pyrenean (just published 
by Longmans, 8s. 6d.), which, if I were seeking escapist literature, I 
should find much more satisfying than a detective novel. There was 
no war in Spain when Mr. Morton (or ‘‘Miles Walker’) wandered 
about on foot among the High Pyrenees, now on the French side, now 
on the Spanish, marvelling at the terror and beauty of the mountains, 
hobnobbing with all and sundry whom he met, seeking and finding 
adventure in leisurely movement and casual companionships. I have 
enjoyed this unambitious book. 
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THE NORTH STAR 


By Laurence Binyon 


I WAS contented with the warm silence, 
Sitting by the fire, book on knee; 

And fancy uncentred, afloat and astray, 
Idled from thought to thought, 

Like a child picking flowers and dropping them 
In a meadow at play. 

I was contented with the sweet silence, 
When there invaded me— 

Not a sound, no, there was no sound, 

But awareness of a menace 

Creeping up round 

The little island of my mind; 

A creeping up of gradual waves out of a sea, 
With storm coming behind; 

Wave on pale wave, inhuman smile on smile, 
Driven on the black force of an alien will 
To drown my world, to be the burial 

Of joy, beauty, and all 

That seemed impossible to kill, 

Even the secret home that hope inherited. 

I sat in an unreal room alone: 

Befriending and familiar shapes were gone; 
And I was seized with dread. 


Then I became restless 

As if in bonds that must at any cost be burst. 
The very peace seemed to oppress; 

I was imprisoned and athirst, 

And rose and crossed the floor, 

Craving to front the naked outer night. 

At the opened door 

Stood a thin mist, ghostly and motionless. 


Smell of the leaves rotting 

Breathed through a cold vapour 
Bitter to the nostril. 

My feet stumbled; 

In my heart was a cry: 

O for some single point of certitude! 
I lifted up my face; I saw the sky. 
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There where I stood 

Low mist clung to the earth. 

But above, pale and diminished, 
Only the larger lights pierced the dim air. 
I faced the north. 

And far and faint over a shadowy pine 
That rose out of the mist 

I saw the North Star shine. 


I remembered sailors of old 

For whom unclouded night 

Was stretched above the dark Mediterranean, 
A blue tapestry pricked with powdery gold 
Where legendary presences shone bright 

To figure forth a memory and a name; 

And under the luminous maze 

Steering by the North Star 

Ships to their harbour came. 


And now through thick silence 

On the stifled, fog-possessed Atlantic 
I was hearing, distant or near, 
Muffled answer of horn to horn 

And rocking clang of the buoy-bell; 
Sound crossing sound, to warn 
Steamers that, blinded, still 
Unfaltering over seas invisible 

Hold to a silent clue 

Because with the assurance of that star 
The needle points them true. 


There was a voice whispered : 

Ascend, ascend! 

Out of the earthy vapour, out 

Of the invading doubt 

Into deliverance, into bare 

Heights of measureless air! 

Utterly stilled, I stood 

Climbing in dizzying thought 

To that magnetic light, 

To that far affirmation of old certitude; 
And pinnacled alone in the vast night 
My thought was there. 
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Oh, Earth is gone! 

My Earth is lost. 

North Star, North Star, 

Dost thou fail me? 

Thou art no longer what thou wast, 

And what I was is taken from my mind. 
For there is neither path nor direction 
For any thought to find; 

No North, nor South, nor East, nor West, 
But homelessness suspended out of time 
Where I had sought to climb. 

North Star, it is no transient shroud 

Nor overflowing of the sun’s glory, 

No sweeping curtain of blank cloud, 

But a thought in the mind that deposed thee. 


Down, down I sink. 

Earth again holds me. 

Again, North Star, I see thee shine. 

But from the naked night I will not shrink; 
And privately I take 

A courage for thy sake, 

Because thou hast thy place and I have mine, 
Because I still need thee, 

Because thou need’st not me. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENT 
By A. S. J. Tessimond 


WHEN I was lonely 
Your fingers reached for mine, their touch 
Natural as sunlight’s. 


When I was hardened 
Your warmness thawed my rock as gently 
As music thought. 


When I was angry 
You smiled: ‘‘But this our day is short 
For these long shadows.” 
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When I was solemn 
You held out laughter, casual as light 
For a cigarette. 


When I was troubled 
Your understanding crossed the bounds of 
Words to silence. 


When I was frightened 
Your eyes said: ‘‘Fear’s a child’s dream. . I too 
Have dreamed and woken.” 


PERRY OF SHIFFORD’S GRANGE 
By J. L. Godwin 


PERRY, pitiable and impotent, 

Had many a well-filled, hay-sweet loft. 
Perry, pitiable and impotent, 

Grazed his fat mares on the upper croft. 


His apples sprang to life in June, 

And grew in sweetness till September. 
They got their fullness from the moon, 
Still lingering in their lord’s December. 


The seed-drills pierced the eager land. 
He made the bare, black acres yield 
More crops than when with horny hand 
His grandsires worked the stubborn field. 


Rooks hover where his cutter sped. 

By different folk the now starved land is ploughed. 
Perry’s long lain in his earth-moisty bed 

Where rank grass roots can suck him through his shroud. 


Perry, pitiable and impotent, 
Everything goes where that old dotard went. 
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THE CZECH NATION 


By Shiela Grant-Duff 


' Prague. 

THE history of the Czech nation is the most tragic history in 
Europe. But never has it suffered a worse calamity than that which 
has befallen it to-day. Not only is the country mutilated, the basis 
of its economic life destroyed, its frontiers torn and twisted by the 
rough demarcation of a foreign army, but its faith is broken, its 
leaders betrayed and its free institutions menaced. The basis of its 
independence has been removed, so that now it is faced with the 
immense burden not only of rebuilding the country but of reform- 
ing its faith. Under the dictation of Nazi Germany the Czechoslovak 
nation, abandoned by the Western Powers, must reconsider the prin- 
ciples on which it had relied and the ideals it had followed. 

‘Twenty years ago, on October 28, 1918, the Czechoslovak Re- 
public was proclaimed. 

“The Czechoslovak State,’ runs the Declaration of Independence, 
“shall be a Republic in constant endeavour for progress. It will 
guarantee complete freedom of conscience, religion and science, 
literature and art, speech, the Press, the right of assembly and peti- 
tion. . . . On the basis of democracy mankind will be organized. 
. . . We believe in democracy; we believe in liberty, and liberty for 
evermore.” 

With these high hopes and under the guidance of the only states- 
man-philosopher of our time—Thomas Garrigue Masaryk—Czecho- 
slovakia started on its course. It inherited serious problems from 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire of which it had formed a part. In 
Bohemia it inherited a bitter racial conflict between Czech and 
Sudeten German. In Slovakia it inherited a strong traditionalism 
which found itself in conflict with the progressive and Protestant 
ideas of the Czechs. In Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia it inherited a 
desperately neglected and backward country, racked by disease 
and poverty. The Czechs set to work to weld this country together, 
to bring prosperity to its poorer districts, to bring education, science 
and enlightenment to its farthest corners. Mocked at, and con- 
demned to an early collapse, the Czechoslovak Republic consoli- 
dated itself, and with patience and perseverance it created in the 
heart of Central Europe a centre of progress and a source of 
enlightenment. _ 

Unlike each of its neighbours, the Czechoslovak Republic escaped 
revolution either of the Left or of the Right. Parliamentary Govern- 
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ment on the Western model was set up. The Government was 
formed by a coalition of the chief political parties. Elections were 
regular, free and secret, and the Government responsible to Parlia- 
ment, each Minister to his party. ‘““Democracy is discussion,” said 
Masaryk, and Czechoslovakia was the only country East of Germany 
which consistently attempted to base its politics on the level plain 
of discussion and find a solution by negotiation of all its problems. 
Neither the Army nor, as in Germany and Italy, the armed: troops 
of a single party or group, were ever allowed to dictate the policy 
of the State. It was universally asserted that Czechoslovakia was the 
most successful of the post-war countries. 

Czechoslovakia was the favourite child of the Western demo- 
cracies. Much of its national struggle had gone on in America 
among the American Czechs and Slovaks. They had the support of 
men like President Wilson who preached the right of small nations 
to tree existence. In England and France the Czechoslovak Republic 
found sympathy and support, and in Prague a branch of the Sor- 
bonne was founded in the Ernest Denis Institute, named after the 
French historian of Bohemia. 

French was everywhere spoken, and the contact between French 
and Czech men of letters, French and Czech political leaders, and the 
French and Czech armies was close and lasting. With many of the 
French it was a conscious political and intellectual policy. ‘Only 
the liberating and democratic ideas of the West, if cultivated in the 
East, can break the crushing advance of Germanism and prevent the 
latter from dictating to the Continent,” said one of Clemenceau’s 
advisers. Czechoslovakia became for the French not only an ally in 
Central Europe but an outpost of French civilization. 

It was this encouragement in the West and the genius of its great 
men which turned the eyes of this small Slav people not towards 
Russia, the Great Mother of All the Slavs, but to the West, the home 
of democracy. Political and intellectual co-operation with the West 
became the first principle of the Czechoslovak Republic. Though 
there were many Czechs of the school of Dr. Kramar, the first Prime 
Minister, who would have preferred a Russian to a Western orienta- 
tion; in turning to the West the Czechs were renewing the links 
which had existed in the days of Bohemian independence. It was 
John Wycliffe who inspired the Czech Hussite Reformation, and 
intellectual links between Bohemia and England were more than 
once strengthened by dynastic ties between the two thrones. In the 
last years before the war the Russian and the Western orientation 
struggled for supremacy among the Czechs. But just as the reaction- 
ary system of the Czars cooled the sympathies of the Czechs before 
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the war, so the violence of the Communist Revolution turned them 
away from close contact with Russia. The Russia with which they 
sympathized was the Russia of the March Revolution. The Czech 
deputies in the Austrian Parliament openly expressed their “‘bound- 
less admiration and enthusiasm” for that Revolution. But Russia, 
by turning Communist, lost to a large extent its Slav appeal. Pan- 
Slavism was displaced by Marxism, and Marxism, both as a system 
of thought and a system of politics, is fundamentally more German 
than Slav. The intellectual sympathies, therefore, not only of the 
democrats but of the communists, were directed towards the West 
and to Western systems of thought. Masaryk, the university profes- 
sor, who had done more than any other single man to form the 
minds of a whole generation of Czechs and Slovaks, became Presi- 
dent of the Czechoslovak Republic. The offices of State, the schools, 
the universities, were filled by men who had come strongly under 
his influence and who shared his ideas. Democracy meant to the 
Czechs not merely their political system but the lessons which they 
taught their children. It was a system of thought and a way of living. 

The peaceful development of the Czechoslovak Republic, the 
slow penetration of democratic ideas into Central and Eastern 
Europe, was violently interrupted by the Nazi revolution in Ger- 
many. It produced not only a political but an intellectual revulsion 
in Czechoslovakia. The rejection of democratic values by the domi- 
nant Power of Central Europe left Czechoslovakia completely iso- 
lated except for her alliance with the West. The old quarrel between 
Slav and Teuton which had so often issued in a conflict between 
rival systems of thought, issued now in a conflict between Liberalism 
and Totalitarianism. Czechoslovakia became the champion not only 
of its own freedom but it became the home of ‘““The Other Ger- 
many.” Germans who had been forced to leave Germany on account 
of their liberal views made their homes in Prague, and Czecho- 
slovakia became the centre not only of a Czech-German conflict 
but of Czech-German co-operation against Nazism. As in the Hus- 
site Wars of the fifteenth century and the Thirty Years War, the 
recent conflict, whose dominant characteristic appeared to be the 
enmity of German against Czech, was in reality a conflict of ideas 
which transcended the national issue. 

The essence of the totalitarian idea is its appeal to force; the 
essence of the democratic idea, its rejection of force in favour of 
discussion. Internally and externally, therefore, the Czechoslovak 
Republic was faced with the problem in its most acute form of 
how a democratic Government which believes in toleration should 
deal with an openly anti-democratic movement. In international 
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affairs can resort be made to the method of negotiation with a Power 
which openly threatens to use force should the negotiations issue in 
a decision unsatisfactory to it? In domestic affairs is a party which 
appeals to force and denies the democratic rights of other parties 
itself to be allowed those rights? Or is it, in contradiction to the 
principle of toleration, to be forcibly suppressed? Is the principle 
of toleration to be exploited by totalitarian powers to the detriment 
of the Liberals, or is it to be abused by the Liberals in order to 
defend themselves against the anti-democratic parties? 

These were the problems which were presented in Europe as a 
whole by the rise of Nazi Germany, and in Czechoslovakia by the 
Henlein Party, which grew rapidly to being the second largest party 
in the Czechoslovak State. The Henlein party, while at first observ- 
ing lip service to the democratic ideal and to the interests of Czecho- 
slovakia, soon betrayed open antagonism to the one and to the other. 

The Czech political leaders were divided between those who advo- 
cated the suppression of the Henlein party as a danger to the internal 
stability of the country and those who maintained that a working 
arrangement must be reached with it, even at the cost of impairing 
the democratic character of the country. ‘The upshot of this differ- 
ence of opinion was that the party was neither dissolved nor forced 
to co-operate in the Government of the State. Its anti-Czech, anti- 
democratic, activity was interfered with enough to excite resentment 
but not enough to prevent its success. 

We cannot here go into the long story of the Sudeten German 
question, nor follow in detail the processes by which the method of 
negotiation was finally abandoned and force, in its most naked and 
brutal form, became the sole arbiter. The opportunity to deal dras- 
tically with the Henlein party passed unused, and the argument of 
those who asserted that the Henlein party should be met by force 
was removed by the accession of superior force on the Nazi side. The 
weapon of force which the Czechs had hesitated to use against Hen- 
lein while he was still uncertain of the support of Germany was 
immediately exploited by Henlein himself against the Czechs. 
When Hitler’s speech finally and publicly assured them that force 
was on their side the Henlein party refused to continue negotiation. 

The question passed into the field of international politics. 
Czechoslovakia, as the only democratic country in Eastern Europe, 
was completely isolated. In internal politics its democratic system 
had been put to the test and had failed to defend itself against the 
Nazi attack. In international politics the very existence of the country 
and of its democratic institutions depended on the continued sup- 
port of the democratic Powers. If negotiation was to continue, 
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the threat of force which was being openly used on the Nazi side 
had to be countered by an equal threat on the side of the demo- 
cracies. But, so far from mobilizing this force, the Western Powers 
actually withdrew their support at the critical moment and advised 
the Czechoslovak Government to accept in toto the Nazi claims. 

The decision to partition Czechoslovakia between Germany, 
Poland and Hungary was reached without any previous consulta- 
tion with the Czechoslovak people or the Czechoslovak Government. 
It was reached in the first place by the heads of two Imperial Gov- 
ernments, one Nazi and the other democratic. It was ratified by a 
Fascist Power—lItaly—and a Power, France, which was under a 
written and long-standing obligation to defend Czechoslovakia 
against just such an attack as this. The two democratic Powers at 
Munich both took decisions with the same independence of popular 
control or approval as that possessed by the dictators in Germany 
and Italy. The decision reached was forwarded to Czechoslovakia in 
what was virtually an ultimatum by Great Britain. 

The decision thus reached completely destroyed the historical 
and geographical frontiers, the natural and constructed defences of 
the country. It destroyed the internal coherence of the State. It dis- 
located its chief communications by road and rail, interrupting them 
by large sections of territory to be occupied by German troops. It 
tore from the country its main industrial bases and offered no com- 
pensation. Nearly a million Czechs were to be incorporated in Ger- 
many; nearly half a million Slovaks were living in the districts 
claimed by Hungary. Yet the principle which was being used to justify 
the mutilation of the Czechoslovak Republic was the principle of self- 
determination. The countries which were insisting on the partition 
were the two Powers, England and France, which had been held up 
as an example to, and as the friends of, the Czech people. 

Immediate disgust gave way to profound disillusion. ‘The demo- 
cratic principle, which had been shown incapable of dealing with 
the internal threat of the Nazi Party, was shown equally incapable 
even when supported by two great Powers, of dealing with the inter- 
national threat of Nazism or of defending a small sovereign State 
against foreign aggression. The last-minute insistence by Great 
Britain on discussion has been exposed in Czech eyes as a total 
capitulation to the threat of, rather than the reality of, force. The 
negotiations in Munich were merely the cloak in which capitulation 
was dressed. 

The Czech nation feels itself to be not merely defeated but be- 
trayed, and it feels betrayed not only by England and France, but 
by those of its leaders who taught it the ideals of Western democ- 
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racy and based its safety on the friendship and sense of justice of 
the Western Powers. 

The effect has been catastrophic. The Czechoslovak State, it must 
be remembered, is a young State which has been built up in the 
last twenty years. It has no long tradition of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment behind it, no constitution which has evolved slowly from many 
political victories and defeats. As a system of Government, demo- 
cracy was not an organic growth; its roots do not go down into cen- 
turies of history. The chief ideas and instincts of Western civiliza- 
tion are not native to the soil but were revived from a distant Bo- 
hemian past and were taught by a generation of professors who 
became the political leaders of the country. The old Hussite tradi- 
tions which these professors awoke in the Czech people have slept 
through too many centuries to be able immediately to withstand so 
stupendous a defeat. The events of the last few weeks, therefore, 
have shaken to the ground not only the State but the faith on which 
it was built. 

Masaryk and Bene$, who had been trusted in as gods, have fallen 
overnight. Masaryk is relegated to the position of a university pro- 
fessor whose theories have been proved not only wrong but disas- 
trously false. Benes, who is living, is attacked every day and held 
directly responsible for the twenty years of Czech foreign policy which 
has led to this calamity. He himself was Foreign Minister for seventeen 
years. He it was who determined policy and chose the friends of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. He it was who refused to follow the example 
of Poland and Yugoslavia and pursue an equivocal policy which 
would have bought the friendship of Germany. He it was who in- 
sisted, in the teeth of German hostility and resentment, in affirming 
the democratic foundations of the Czechoslovak Republic. He it 
was who trusted in England and France. It was he who brought his 
country into the position in which the Allies were able to identify 
themselves with the enemy and demand the capitulation of the 
country. 

The bitterness not only against England and France but against 
the ideas for which they stood and their friends in this country has 
eaten deep into the hearts of the people. It is being carried into 
every home in the Republic by the soldiers returning from positions 
abandoned but never taken. The Czech soldiers who were willing 
to fight at all costs, who had been taught and who believed that no 
sacrifice was too great for the ideals of liberty and justice which 
they felt themselves to be defending, were suddenly informed that 
the great representatives of Western democracy were not of this 
opinion. ‘The Czech people learnt that their friends and allies, so 
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far from being ready to sacrifice themselves for the sake of an ideal, 
preterred to sacrifice that ideal for the sake of peace. To the Czech 
people this apparent betrayal was all the more shocking since its 
army had been formed on allied soil during the war and had believed 
itself to have been fighting by the side of Britain and France for 
those very things which Nazi Germany was again threatening. In 
Czechoslovakia there was no relief that war had been avoided but 
only the deepest despair and disillusion that the bloodless battle had 
been lost and the Allies had surrendered without a fight. With the 
naiveté of children the Czech people face the future alone. 

“All is over,” said Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons. 
“Silent, mournful, abandoned, broken, Czechoslovakia retires into 
the darkness.”’ It is this darkness which the Czechs are now struggling 
to hold at bay. ‘They are faced with international disaster as a direct 
result of their association with the West. They are faced with the 
internal collapse of their democratic institutions. These institutions 
are proved to have been based on illusion at the precise moment at 
which Germany is in a position to demand their destruction. The 
Czechs and Slovaks are completely in German hands, and they have 
lost their faith. From their midst arise the Fascist and semi-Fascist 
elements, present in every country, which profit from the collapse 
and confusion of the democrats. What Czechoslovakia can come out 
of this darkness? 

As a state Czechoslovakia will cease to have an independent exist- 
ence: it can only become a vassal state of Germany. It has no choice 
but to become a semi-Fascist country with a strong anti-Semitic bias. 

The ultimate form which the development of this country and 
this people will take will depend on the development of Europe 
as a whole. If the cause of enlightenment is ultimately saved in 
Europe so will this nation preserve its independent and democratic 
character. Twice before in history it has represented a progressive 
cause and been defeated. That did not prevent its resurrection in our 
own day. For the moment the democrats, and those with liberal ideas, 
can expect only defeat if not persecution. Some will hold out. ‘Those 
to whom the ideas of Masaryk were really precious will not forget. 
They will continue secretly but tenaciously to uphold them and 
wait for the day when these ideas will again be victorious in Europe. 
But for the moment the darkness which spreads over Nazi Germany 
will spread over Czechoslovakia. Much depends on the coming 
generation, its power to withstand Nazi ideas. Only a fervent faith 
could do so, and this faith has been broken. Already the question 
is being asked: ‘‘After all that has happened what can we teach 


our children?” 
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THE DARK CONTINENT 
By Benedict Thielen 


AS the ship put out to sea distance soon laid down a haze between 
it and the land, softening the harsh glare of the coast town which 
they were leaving behind. 

“And damned good riddance!”’ The little Cockney turned away 
from the rail and looked up at Archer with his protruding blue eyes. 
“’Ow long were you there?” 

“Only two years. But it seemed longer.” 

‘Two years away from civilization is just one year and three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days too long. You going back to the States?” 

“Yes. I’ll take a few weeks on the Continent first, though.” 

‘Me for Blighty. And the sooner the better.” He spat over the 
rail into the water. ‘“The Dark Continent indeed . . . Gawd! 
Course it’s all right for a while. It’s new; it’s different; the pay’s 
good; but then after a time it gets on your nerves. Lot of crazy 
niggers howling and dancing around all night, snakes, army-ants, 
malaria, locusts, rotten tinned meat... .” 


* * * 


It was like that. You landed in the raw, treeless town by the har- 
bour, where the heat-rays quivered from the ground and from every 
wall, so that no matter where you looked there was not a straight 
line, not one object, a cart, a post, a roof-top, that did not seem to 
have a feverish independent life of its own, constantly restless and 
agitated before your eyes. Then, when you left the barren shore 
behind and the train started for the interior, it was the same. It was 
a land without peace. You felt the trees growing, and grass blades 
sprang like swords at your feet. Visible growth edged upon you, and 
the rotting air was filled with life growing out of death, decay be- 
neath your feet exuding life, rich, fetid and overwhelming. This 
atom, this you, stood alone at the sweet-stinking centre of life at 
the bottom of the vortex of death. Here was the bursting brood-sac 
of life from which the seeds of continuance of plant and animal and 
man went forth to all the rest of the world. This was the centre 
of death from which all the rotting and all the disease set out on its 
crawling journey over the world. You saw the trees growing, but 
even as you watched them you heard the army-ants approaching, 
eating as they came, with a steady whispering sound, shearing the 
earth. ‘The flowers opened before your eyes, but you heard the gnaw- 
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ing of the rats and worms, hollowing out the houses and biting the 
earth; and above your head the sky grew dark and trembled with 
the droning of the locusts. 

You could forget these things. When you helped tear the hard 
metal out of the earth there was a triumph in the crashing of rocks 
and in the crushing of ore, a music in the clang of iron on iron and 
the turning of wheels. But at night, when the crushers were silent, 
when no wheel turned and you sat alone in the hot darkness, you 
heard again the slow, unhurried manufacture of life and of death 
in the dark womb of the night, sucking, wet, munching sounds in 
the immense forests, viscous ooze of fertile rot. When the moon was 
full the black people howled and danced, advancing and receding, 
screaming in a language you did not understand, raising their arms 
in strange awkward gestures, and sometimes in a half-grown-over 
clearing you would come suddenly face to face with a grotesque, 
forgotten image carved of stone. 

‘‘Not that we want to be bloomin’ plutocfats,” the little Cockney 
said. “But now take me, f’r instance. ’Ere I am stuck way up there, 
all alone, with nothin’ to do but keep a lot of niggers from cuttin’ 
each other’s throats, and all for what? Eh?” He looked up trucu- 
lently. “Just to keep body and soul together till I’ve been there 
long enough for them to pension me off. That’s all.” 

“Well, anyway, it’s a sure thing,” Archer said. 

“Ow, yes—if you live.” He shook his head and looked out over 
the water. “Just enough to get a little villa out around Wimbledon, 
say, not too far from town, so you can get in to the cinema now 
and again, and have some dogs and a garden and decent beef and 
a pint of beer when you want it. That’s all. And to live among white 
men again—not among a lot of crazy men.” 


* * * 


And you remembered how, sitting there alone, you too had 
thought, are they mad? Or is it only the strangeness of the sounds 
they make, the things we don’t understand that make us think they 
are mad? Or is it we that are becoming mad? Over the windless hot 
hills the sound of shouting and*dancing came to you in the dark- 
ness, above the shrilling of the insects, above the mutterings of 
birth, and gradually the rhythm, one—two—three—four, one—two 
—three—four, made itself felt in your thought, one—two—three— 
four, in the flow of your blood and the beating of your pulse, until 
you felt as though a madness was filling the world and as though 
at the core of the world’s heart there was no peace but only a beat- 
ing rhythm, one—two—three—four, a senseless contagious rhythm 
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tuned for the caperings of idiots. Then at these times you would 
go inside and wind up the phonograph, and presently the music 
would flow out into the black-wool of the night, each separate note 
like a drop of clear water running over you and soothing you. As 
you heard it you knew again that beyond this land without a past 
and without a future, except the senseless renewal of itself, there 
was still that other land, mellow with its past and serene in its self- 
created beauty. The rhythms of these songs were yours, a part of 
your blood and your flesh, things that you could understand. Then 
you would count the days that still lay between you and that 


cherished earth. 
* * ae 


“It’s Ow-Kay,” the little Cockney said as they sat together in the 
ship’s bar. “But I’ve seen it once, and I expect that’s enough. Ah 
dunno: all these old ruins and things just look to me like a lot of 
old stones piled up together.’’ He looked down into his glass, medi- 
tatively. ““The Acropolis . . . yes, well .. .” 

The Italian, Cerutti, who was sitting with them, smiled and said: 
“Very beautiful. But in Rome, too, we have beautiful things.”’ 

“T’ll stop off in Rome,” Archer said. 

“Well, Rome’s Ow-Kay, but there’s too bloody many monuments 
there too. I’m going straight on to London.” He called to the 
steward. ‘‘’Ere, let’s ’ave some more all round.” 

“Monuments of very great Roman history,” the Italian said, 
frowning. 

“Ow, quite . . . Julius Caesar and all that sort of thing.’ He 
leaned forward a little across the table. “But look here, you chaps, 
when I make port I’m going to be more interested in some nice 
little girl than in all the monuments on the whole damned 
Continent.” 

The Italian’s face lighted up, and he also leaned forward. 

“Ah, very nice girls in Piraeus. And cheap! The drachma is 
very low in exchange.” 

“A white girl,” the Cockney said dreamily. ‘“That’s what I want. 
I’m sick and tired of niggers.” 

“Piraeus is O.K.,” the Italian said. 


* * * 


Here, too, the light poured down, white and intense, out of a sky 
without clouds. But you could stand bareheaded beneath the sun. 
It would not strike you down as you stood there. Beneath it the 
grapes were ripening, and the olives in the grey dusty shade of the 
groves, and the thyme and lavender on the brown-purple slopes of 
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the sunburnt hills where the only sounds were the wind and the bees. 
This was the youth and morning of the world. This was the 
dawn, the first unfolding and then the blossoming triumphant into 
the full bloom of man’s greatness. This was the flower that had 
grown out of the darkness and the ooze. In these tall columns, flesh- 
golden in the sun, there was the deep peace that you sought in the 
music on the hot dark nights alone, the thing which, on those nights, 
you found, but made visible now, the rhythm fixed for ever in stone. 
The stones of the temples were broken—you could see Salamis from 
here and the hills before Marathon—but they were triumphant 
over wars and time, and their triumph was shared by the men who 
had conceived them and by all men who were to come after. Here, 
in the sun-warmed silence, you saw them as a monument to the 
past and a bright banner for the future, splendid with promise. 


2 * * 


“You like?” Cerutti said anxiously, pointing at the sandwich and 
the bottle of wine which they had bought at the last station. 

“Wonderful,”’ Archer said. ‘‘Perfect.” 

“Ah!” he smiled, his teeth flashing. ““We make fine wine in Italy: 
Chianti, Capri, Freisa, Valpollicello, Falerno . . .” 

“That’s what Horace drank, wasn’t it? Falernian . . . 

“Ah, you know Orazio!” He looked amazed. “In America you 
know Orazio!” 

Archer took another drink from the bottle and, leaning back and 
half-closing his eyes, said: “In our country, between buffalo hunts, 
gathered around the camp fire, while we clean our rifles, those of 
us who aren’t doing sentry duty against the Redskins, recite the 
Odes of Horace to each other.” 

A man sitting on the other side of the compartment leaned for- 
ward and began talking rapidly in Italian. 

“He say he have a cousin in Pittsburg,” Cerutti said. “He say 
America she’s wonderful country.” 

‘‘ ‘God’s country,’ we generally call it.” Archer looked out of the 
window of the train at the vineyards and the hills and the tile-roofed 
villages. “But tell him Italy is wonderful too. Tell him I already 
love Italy and the good Italian wine.” 

“Now Italy is a great country too,” Cerutti said, sitting up 
straighter on the bench. “Now is Impero—Empire of Italy. You 
will see. Roma . . . ah, when you see Roma! II Colosseo, Foro di 
Traiano, many monuments, many antiquities, but, too, many things 
new, streets, new buildings . . . very fine. Like Roma of time of 
Orazio. Great. Impero. . . .” 


” 
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The train drew into a station. From the platform the man with 
the little food waggon called out, as he had in every station at which 
they had stopped: “Acqua minerale, biscotti, caramelli, ciocco- 
late . . .’ Archer bought another bottle of wine. 

“Bella Italia,’ he said as the train once again began to move 
forward, and all the people in the compartment smiled and nodded, 
looking at him with tender approval. 


* * * 


Warm as the sunlight, drowsy as the wine, you felt the deep 
peace of this quiet land. It was a land which slowly, through the 
long centuries, out of the darkness, man had fashioned with his 
hands. No inch of earth was left which was not tilled and cared for, 
sown and watered. Across the fields the vines hung looped between 
the trees, green and heavy with fruit, like votive garlands to the 
earth. Here the earth and the things which grew on it were no 
longer to be fought and conquered. The earth was no longer an 
enemy, but our mother, gentle and kind and reassuring. And that 
was why, with this tranquillity like muted music in your mind, 
it seemed strange to hear the sudden blaring, the brass C-major 
crash of the city around you. 

In from the Appian Way, past the wind-blown leaning pines, over 
the Seven Hills, came the thud of marching feet, the clang of armour, 
the flash of weapons in the sun, the beat of the hooves. Above you, in 
the busy streets, restored, big, blatant, rose the arches of triumph, 
the columns of victory, the tombs of dead glory opened up to make 
the new. The old stones were put together, the ruins rebuilt, the 
dead past lifted up again, propped up again. Intensely, they scoured 
and polished and repaired the battered busts of Emperors and 
crowned them again with the laurel and the oak. Here to this wall 
they brought the children, marching with wooden rifles, to show 
them the maps of the Empire, as it had once been and as it had 
faded and as it was growing again, slowly expanding, the imperial 
city reborn. The city became heavy with marble and bronze and 
with the frowning faces of the old Emperors, the scowls of the little 
coarse-faced men on horses. Once again there was the splendour of 
arms and banners, the rhythmic tramp of marching feet, the ten 
thousand hands raised in unison, and the ten thousand voices chant- 
ing the name of the great leader, the scowling great man on the 
prancing horse, the heir to Caesar’s mantle. 

But as the train went north—except that at the stations soldiers 
got on and off and that once the train had to stop while a long 
column of men marched down the road that crossed the track—you 
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began to forget the ringing clangour of the city, with its Emperors 
and its legions. The train moved north through Tuscany, where 
every time you looked out of the window you saw a painting of 
the fifteenth century, there, living before you, the flowered fields 
and the towns that seemed to spring up from and to be a part of 
the earth, and in the distance the blue haze of hills. Later, you 
saw the sea at Spezia and Livorno and the dim outline beyond of 
Elba. But when you saw Elba you did not think so much of the 
little man who had once lived there for a time as you did of the 
shape of the island against the sky and the white triangles of the 
feluccas on the sunny water. At dusk the golden light fell on the 
scarred mountain-sides of Massa and Carrara. From here had come 
the marble for the great palaces, for the arches of triumph and the 
statues of the men on horses. But you thought less about them than 
you did about the man who out of the same stone had slowly carved 
the figure of Dawn and the figure of Night on the Medici tombs. 
Although it said so plainly in the Baedeker, you forgot that half 
the battles of Europe had been fought on the plains of Lombardy, 
and saw only the rows of slender poplars and the snow on the distant 
mountains toward which you were going. 

At every station you could buy a bottle of red wine, cheap and 
harsh and tasting of iron, but good, and at every station the man 
with the little food waggon called out: “Acqua minerale, biscotti, 
caramelli, cioccolate,’ and excited travellers scurried about trying 
to find seats in the compartments, and farm women came in with 
a basket of eggs or a chicken, and people settled down and began 
to cut off slices of mortadella and to eat them with thick-crusted 
bread. Gradually the people in the same compartment began to 
talk to each-other, and when they found you were an American 
everyone was interested and nodded and smiled when you said 
things in Italian, and whenever you wanted to win the hearts of 
everyone there all you had to do was gesture toward the passing 
landscape and say: “Bella Italia.” 

The distant mountains came closer and you were in the Tyrol. 
The names of all the towns and the hotels had been changed to 
sound Italian. Franzensfeste had become Fortezza and the T-yroler- 
hof was now the Albergo d’Italia. But the changed names didn’t 
change the country. By the carved and gilded signs above the shops, 
the wooden roofs held down with stones, the round belfries of the 
churches, the dark pine woods, you knew you were no longer in 
a southern country. Something in your blood, some memory of your 
childhood came back to you, a memory of Christmas, and snow, and 
stories of Sleeping Beauty and Snow White, of witches and elves. 


Zk 
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At every turn there was this dim feeling of recognition, this sense, 
going north, that you were nearing home. 
* * % 


In the great smoke-filled hall the brass band blared and the 
people at the round tables locked arms and swayed from side to side 
singing “Trink, Briiderlein, trink.” The red-faced solid waitresses 
pushed their way among the tables, the heavy grey steins fanned 
out from their hands, the foam slopping over. The air was thick 
and rich with the comforting smell of tobacco and beer, sausages 
and sauerkraut, Hasenpfeffer and herring salad. 

“T’ve been thinking of this for years,” Archer said to the fat man 
with the shaven bullet head and the mild eyes behind thick glasses 
who sat next to him. 

‘He says he’s been thinking of this for years,’ the man said in 
German to the others at the table, and they all nodded and smiled 
and several of them raised their steins. 

“Schon,” Archer said, waving his hand toward the room, 
“wunderbar!” and everybody laughed. 

“Wait!” the fat man with the glasses said. “I take a picture of 
our table, all of us here together.” 

He reached down under his chair, while everybody watched him 
expectantly, and brought out a camera and a tripod. He unfolded 
the tripod, screwed the camera on it, took readings with the light- 
meter, adjusted the diaphragm and focus, and finally ran back to 
the table and sat down, facing the camera. There was a whirring 
sound inside the camera, while everybody sat rigid, their beer- 
steins raised. ‘Then there was a click from the camera and everyone 
relaxed, murmuring “Ah!” and “‘So-o . . .” 

“Self-timing mechanism,” the man said proudly, turning to 
Archer. 

“German cameras are the best in the world,’ Archer said, and 
the man translated what he had said to the others. 

Everyone smiled and nodded, and the stern-looking man in the 
uniform began passing around one of the beer-pads for the others 
at the table to autograph. . © 

The music blared louder, the smoke thickened, voices shouted 
to be heard above the noise, and all around you you could feel the 
gradual gently rising mild drunkenness of a thousand people. 

The fat man, encouraged, began to explain in detail how the 
camera worked: the built-in light-meter, the automatic self-timer 
the f. 1.5 lens, the focal plane shutter. Archer nodded his head. 
not hearing what the man was saying, hearing only the Tales from 
the Vienna Woods. 
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The music ended and the applause was just dying down when 
there was a shout from a table near-the window and all the people 
near by got up and crowded over to see into the street. There was 
a sudden silence, and in the silence you could hear the tread of 
many feet in the street below, growing gradually louder until you 
could teel it shaking the floor of the room. 

Archer looked at the people at his table. For a few seconds they 
all sat motionless, looking toward the window. Then the man in 
the uniform called, “Alle aufstehen,” and jumped to his feet. As 
te as the man in the uniform jumped up, all the others followed 

im. 

“Manoeuvres,” the fat man said, and pointed down at the street. 
“They go now to the manoeuvres.” 

Hands and voices were thrust out of the windows in greeting to 
the marching men below. The floor swayed with the dull rhythm. 
The street rang with the iron clanking of gun caissons and throbbed 
with the sputtering roar of motor-cycles. 

“All motorized now,” the fat man said proudly. “All mechanical.” 

For a long time the feet went by beneath the window, and when 
they were finally gone the place was ready to close. They finished 
their beers and all went downstairs together. They shook hands and 
Archer promised to send them all postcards of Niagara Falls. ‘The 
fat man walked part of the way home with him to the hotel. 

“You see,” he said, just before he left, “‘he has given us back our 
national honour . . . and food to eat.” 

* * * 

The train went on, beating its monotonous rhythm, steel on 
steel, the wheels on the rails. At the stations the men with little 
waggons now called out: “Mineralwasser, heisse Wiirste, belegte 
Brédchen. . . .”. The people in the compartment fussed. with their 
luggage. An old woman fumbled in her purse for her tickets. ‘The 
people began to talk to each other. They looked down with interest 
at a small black dog which someone brought in in a wicker basket. 

“My brudder he iss in Clefelant,” the man said, nodding his head 
and smiling. ‘He iss dere since eight years already.” 

The train stopped. Outside the window the long grey-green 
column twisted by on the dusty road, and above them the sun was 
shadowed by the droning flight of planes. 

The people looked up and then at one another. 

The train moved on. 

The steel of the wheels took up its rhythm on the steel of the 
rails. The train moved faster. The rhythm moved faster. The people 
smiled and nodded their heads. The rhythm moved faster. 
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Suddenly, as you heard the beat of the wheels, one-two-three-four, 
one-two-three-four, you knew its meaning. The people smiled above 
the rhythm, the steady beat, but it is too fast a rhythm for smiling, 
and now for the first time, clearly, you know that this was not the 
slow and gentle rhythm, the grace and beauty for which you had 
listened on the dark nights alone in the deep forests. Now suddenly 
you see the fear that lies behind these smiles and you feel the full 
grief of this desolate and ravished earth, the slow and cankerous 
gnawing to death of this land, your mother. You must watch the 
ants, the rats, and the worms crawl over her helpless body, munch- 
ing, chewing her flesh as they move forward, black here, grey-green 
there, or blue-grey like the sky, or brown like the earth, sprung 
from this earth and gnawing at its flesh. The people smile, but 
behind their smiles you know that they are seeing the death of this 
earth, their mother. 

The poplar trees are doubled in the still waters of the canal. A 
canal boat is moving slowly along, with looped lace curtains at the 
windows and red geraniums in window-boxes. A woman is walking 
down the road carrying a basket of eggs. A man is fishing from a 
bridge. A woman is hanging out clothes to dry. The man with the 
little black dog in the compartment is unwrapping a bone from a 
newspaper to feed him. The old woman is looking for her ticket. 

As the wheels of the train beat westward there is a sense in your 
heart of moving toward freedom, toward the sea and the strong 


west wind. 
* * cd 


Standing by the rail of the ship, he watched the land slowly 
fading away in the dusk and the distance. The ship rose and fell 
gently on the first swell of the ocean. The wind began to hum 
through the rigging. There was salt in the air and space and clean- 
ness and, already, a feeling of the remoteness and lonely austerity 
of the land to which the ship was going. There was a feeling of 
leaving death behind and facing toward life, a shaking off of old 
burdens. 

“But in any case,” the man was saying, “we'd have to see that 
our interests were protected. And our . . . of course, our national 
honour . . « yessir.” He nodded his head, listening attentively to 
the inner echo of his words. ‘‘Well, I guess I’d better go see how 
the Missus is getting along with her unpacking.” 

He smiled and turned and walked slowly forward. 

But after he had gone his words still hung there in the air before 
you, and suddenly you saw the crowds cheering and the pretty girls 
selling Liberty Bonds and pinning white feathers on men who were 
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not in uniform. You remembered how, when the firm-jawed school- 
master brought down his ruler and said we must make the world 
sate for democracy, we obeyed, and soon we learned how to yell 
“Blood and guts!”’ to give us the proper enthusiasm as we jammed 
the bayonet into the sawdust belly of the dummy, at Yaphank, 
Plattsburg, Camp Dix. We, too, then crawled over the ravished 
body of our mother, worms nosing her wounds, joining with all 
the others, munching her body. We, the men from Arizona, Kansas, 
New Jersey, Alabama, drew careful beads with our guns or shouted 
“Blood and guts!” as we jammed the bayonet into the belly—it felt 
different from the sawdust—of a farmer from Dachau, a shoemaker 
from Dresden, a bookkeeper from Diisseldorf. 

Above, at the tops of the masts, the radio began to crackle, and 
now you knew that in a second sparks flying invisible through the 
air could seek out the remotest corner of the earth and that at their 
call men could again be summoned from every hidden corner of 
the land, obedient to the beckoning of a spark, to the whisper of 
a disembodied voice. 

The thin crackling sparks flew between the masts and out into 
the darkening air, and now, too, there was the regular rhythm 
of the ship’s propeller, the whole body of the vessel throbbing 
with the beating of the steel blades in the water, separating us 
mechanically from the light of the stars, from the peace of the sky 
and the sharp bite of the western wind. Now there was no longer 
any stillness, but only the beating of the world’s troubled heart, 
one-two-three-four, like wild and savage dancing, advancing, reced- 
ing, one-two-three-four, in endless repetition, in the darkness from 
which we were born, in the darkness to which we seek to return. 


Tue First Lorp Lytron 
by Davi Mactuise. From “From Hogarth 
to Keene” by Henry Reitlinger (Methuen, 155.) 
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LONDON AND GLASGOW : 
A WARNING TO OTHER CITIES 


By F. J. Osborn 


IT is a delicate matter for a Londoner, even an escaped or redeemed 
Londoner like the writer, to say what he thinks of Glasgow, or of 
any city other than his own. Storms of local patriotism are easily 
unleashed, and while they are quickly chained up again, there is 
little profit in the usual exchange of half-serious insults or the usual 
reconciliation with half-sincere compliments. The technique of this 
paper is therefore to soften the civic bristles of Glasgow, and, so far 
as they are cleared for defensive action, of other great cities, by 
showing that, in respect to certain vital aspects of development, 
London is far worse than they are. Assuming that so discreet an 
approach earns a hearing, the argument goes on to a less palatable 
contention: namely, that Glasgow and other great cities are with 
all their might and money pursuing precisely the same course that 
has made London a burden to its citizens and a danger to the State. 

One of the difficulties of the subject is that, unlike the inhabitants 
of relatively small towns, the citizens of great agglomerations run- 
ing into millions cannot see their cities in perspective even static- 
ally, still less historically. To the student of maps and figures in the 
fields of town-planning and sociology, it is now obvious that London 
has carried the mere momentum of aggregation far past the stage 
of advantage to itself, its inhabitants, or the rest of the world. But 
London as a whole cannot see this. The average Londoner knows 
only two little spots of London and the tunnel between them; he 
forms no mental picture of the Metropolis as a whole. He is con- 
scious of the office or factory where he works, and the eating-place 
close by where he gets his midday meal; he is conscious of the 
suburb or the tenement in which he lives, and the pubs or cinemas 
in which he spends his leisure; and the long journey between them 
is represented only by the interior of the bus, tram or train in which 
he sits, or frequently stands, while going from one to the other. It 
is almost literally a worm’s-eye view. Probably about half a dozen 
times in his life he has visited one of the famous parks, and once 
or twice, when he has a visitor from Glasgow, he has been to the 
British Museum, South Kensington, the Tower, and Madame 
Tussaud’s. When he wins a sweep or a pool he dines in style at 
a Soho restaurant and visits a West End theatre. Now and then he 
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watches football, the dogs, or cricket, but he is not in the habit 
of playing games, and if he wanted.to do so there are extremely 
few playing-fields within his reach. He lives a rather cramped and 
routine sort of life. Lots of wonderful things are nominally open 
to this average Londoner, but apart from the economical amuse- 
ments, such as the cinema and the radio, which are available in all 
towns, most of these specialities are too expensive for him, and if 
any large number of Londoners became able to afford them, they 
would become so overcrowded that there would be little pleasure 
in going to them. 

Let not this description of the unhappy state of the Londoner 
be taken for a sneer at the town as a human institution. The town 
is fundamental to civilization and culture. It can provide variety 
of employment, a complex set of public services, a broad education, 
a wide choice of diversions, and an endless range of social, political, 
intellectual and spiritual interchanges. It is to give us all these 
things that the town exists, and there is no doubt that it is in search 
of them that humanity has flocked to the towns. But there are 
certain fundamental things that really stand before all these— 
things without which civilization and culture cannot exist. Fore- 
most among these is the specification that Robert Burns formulated, 
which is good science as well as good sentiment: To make a happy 
fireside clime for weans and wife. London has gone much farther 
even than Glasgow in making a happy fireside clime impractic- 
able. All British towns throughout history, whether planned or 
unplanned, have begun by endeavouring to provide for everybody 
a separate house and garden, not too far from work and not too 
far from open fields. Under the pressure of space, we have some- 
times deserted this standard, but the actions of any class well-off 
enough to make their own surroundings or of any individuals able 
to exercise choice will show that everywhere they seek to bring up 
their families in separate houses with gardens in the most open 
surroundings obtainable. Even in Glasgow, even in Edinburgh, 
where the tenement made an early appearance because of military 
and topographical difficulties, this will be found to be true. 

But as a great city grows in business and population, it becomes 
more and more difficult to place the desired houses and gardens 
within reach of people’s places of work. In the history of London 
the length of daily journeys has several times reached the limit of 
human endurance, and on each occasion this has led to the over- 
crowding of houses near the centre, thence to the extension of 
dwellings over gardens, and finally to the building of multi-story 
tenements—always the last desperate resource. Between 1860 and 
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18go the extension of suburbs reached the limit of horse transport, 
and a great number of tenements were built which we now regard 
as deplorable. The great development of electric traction gave 
Londoners hope of the house and garden once more, and all the 
wealthier people fled to new suburbs, leaving the older inner 
suburbs to be taken over by their poorer brethren. At the end of 
the War “Homes for Heroes” was the slogan, and the London 
County Council, the speculative builders and the building societies 
co-operated in a vast push outwards of suburbs and council housing 
estates that extended London to a radius of nearly fifteen miles. 
This was only one aspect of London’s development. At the same 
time many miles of new tubes were built, arterial roads were 
constructed in the outer parts, and much of the centre was gutted 
out and rebuilt to hold vastly greater industrial and business 
activity. 

In other words, London spread outwards on its fringe in single- 
family-house suburbs, and upwards and more densely in its centre 
in business buildings, while millions of people spent a longer time 
and paid larger fares in daily journeys between the centre and the 
fringe. That process is still going on. Street congestion is chronic 
and is always getting worse. Tube and bus congestion is fantastic; 
strap-hanging is general at the peak hours and during many other 
hours. On some underground lines 13,000 or 14,000 people have 
to travel at the peak hours in trains with only 5,000 seats. If the 
Londoner were not the greatest angel or the biggest fool in the 
wide world a revolutionary explosion would have occurred long 
ago—for no large mass of human beings in a civilized community 
in modern times has ever been subjected to such conditions for so 
long a time without a hope of amelioration. 

Here the attention of Glasgow and other cities must be drawn 
to two astounding facts. There is no executive planning authority 
for Greater London, nor apparently the slightest immediate possi- 
bility of getting one. There was a Greater London Regional Plan- 
ning Committee, which reported in 1929 and 1933 that the process 
of London development was disastrous and was intensifying all its 
problems, and that the only solution was a policy of systematic 
decentralization into existing small towns in the Home Counties 
and new towns having a good balance of industry and population. 
London spent on that Committee less than one-hundredth of a 
penny rate; and after a very few years the Committee was torpedoed 
and a copy of its Report deposited in the British Museum along 
with Wren’s plan. There is now a quite harmless Committee, 
guaranteed against any such bad habits of report and survey by a 
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rule that it only speaks when it is spoken to—which is quite safe, 
because no one is likely to ask it any dangerous questions. 

The second almost incredible fact is that the executive Town 
Planning authorities within Greater London, which are numerous, 
and are working in little watertight patches, are all planning to 
assist the very form of development that is the cause of London’s 
present critical and dangerous situation. The L.C.C. schemes, cover- 
ing the central core of 117 square miles and 4,000,000 population, 
provide for a further huge increase of the height and bulk of most 
of the existing business and residential buildings, and consequently 
for the possible employment of millions of additional workers in 
central London. The outer London boroughs, counties, urban and 
rural planning authorities are all providing for more suburbs, and 
more houses in existing suburbs, hard up against the existing 
built-up area. Here and there tracts of land are set aside for addi- 
tional industries, though London has far too much industry and 
business already, having regard to its own interests and those of the 
rest of Great Britain. It may be said truly that despite the absence 
of a real regional planning authority, there is a certain consistency 
of policy among the authorities. It is the consistency of a herd of 
lemming rushing headlong into the sea—an awe-inspiring spectacle 
of collective lunacy. 

The reason is simple. All these authorities are observant of the 
same trend of development, and all therefore anticipate and provide 
for it, and thereby assist and accelerate it. The policy is perfectly 
intelligible, and even, if regarded in minute detail, intelligent. Here 
you have the apotheosis of piecemeal planning. In short, it is not 
planning at all, but the rationalization and certification of a great 
social disaster. The ordinary Londoner will pay for it by generations 
of strap-hanging, tenement dwelling, and financial stringency. 

To complete this tragi-comic picture, the transport authorities 
are at work, with an equal will but greater efficiency, to aid the 
same suicidal process. The London Transport Board has engaged 
to spend £40,000,000 in providing more straps for London to hang 
on, in longer tunnels, saying unblushingly, though the Londoner 
does not seem to hear it, that unless there is a subsidy from the 
rates and taxes overcrowding at the peak hours will be permanent, 
and that to pay even on this basis for the Board’s programme, 
London must increase its population from 94 to 12 millions— 
after which, but not on any account before, the population of the 
countryside, of the depressed areas, and of less fortunate towns must 
kindly desist from settling in London. And now Sir Charles Bressey 
and Sir Edwin Lutyens, apparently working independently (because 
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their idea of the ultimate population of London is a mere 103 
millions), have produced a scheme for the expenditure of incalcul- 
able millions on new ring roads, road tunnels and overhead viaducts 
—which scheme again assumes, anticipates and therefore accelerates, 
if there is the slightest chance of its being carried out, the same 
form of London growth. Very little of this work is likely to be done, 
however, unless the State, using money derived from taxpayers in 
Glasgow and the other towns and rural districts of Great Britain, 
weighs in with heavy grants to enable London to proceed with its 
centuries-old policy of self-strangulation. The only other source of 
relief from the cost of these colossal road-works is what is known 
as the “improvement” of the central districts through which the 
roads are to run; a system of pooling and redistribution of owner- 
ships out of which it is hoped that some part of the costs of the 
new ways will be recouped. But substantial recoupment is only 
possible if the use of the central land is intensified by the erection 
of denser and higher business buildings, which is what is always 
aimed at. To a detached observer this is’ obviously an attempt to 
ameliorate the effects of excessive centralization by speeding up 
the centralization. The situation is exactly that of the Emperor’s 
new clothes. Nobody, from the Ministry of Health and the Ministry 
of Transport down to the Surveyor of a Borough Council, seems to 
recognize the truth. Perhaps the nakedness of the Emperor is more 
safely seen at a distance of 400 miles. 

And now, what about Glasgow? Are there any analogies between 
the general shape of its development and the general shape of 
London’s development? Leaving detailed criticism in the more 
competent hands of local observers, it is obvious at a glance that 
the general pattern is the same. There is the same outward push 
of middle-class villas and municipal housing schemes on the 
periphery. ‘There is a similar increase of the length of the daily 
journeys between home and workplace. There is the same cutting- 
down of the ration of land-space available per unit of dwelling. 
There is the same difficulty in finding play-space. There is the same 
tendency to increased congestion of the streets and public vehicles. 
And at last there is the same dilemma of development tending to 
force on the municipality a policy of tenement building that 
everyone knows to represent a lowering of standards and the 
abandonment of the national housing ideal. The same demand 
arises for national grants for housing subsidies and for Road Fund 
assistance for extensive yet always inadequate new arteries, by-passes 
and widenings. 

Thus, in Glasgow as in London, official policy, pursuing at great 
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cost the obvious route of practical amelioration of pressing problems, 
does in effect accept, second and accelerate a process that is destroy- 
ing the efficiency and amenities of the city and making ever more 
impossible the re-establishment of a suitable environment for normal 
family life. 

An ignorant Londoner visiting Glasgow, a great city based on heavy 
industry, is at first deterred by a certain blackness and grimness. On 
second thoughts, if he is a man without excessive prejudice (which is 
improbable) he will discover in Glasgow two indisputable relative 
merits. One is the far higher average standard of building design in the 
central and sub-central parts of the city and the fundamentally more 
pleasing effect of a consistent architectural scale. Admittedly most Glas- 
gow people are unconscious of this, and admittedly a southerner cannot 
see it until he can penetrate through uncongenial colour to form. Now 
even this merit is in danger. As Glasgow expands outwards on its 
fringe it must tend to expand upwards in its centre, owing to the 
increased pressure on recognized business zones. Forerunners of the 
skyscraper have already appeared. The threatened change of scale 
will not only destroy such degree of architectural harmony as Glas- 
gow has achieved: it will, as in many other cities, put out of date its 
fundamental central street system. No city in the world has success- 
fully dealt with the problem which this situation creates. They are 
all like men who have outgrown their schoolboy pants and cannot 
afford a new pair. Perhaps it would be a truer simile to say that they 
are like turtles who have discovered a food that expands their bodies 
beyond the capacity of their final adult shell. They will go on suffo- 
cating until they find a slimming diet. Can they not accept the awful 
warning of London? The greatness of a city is not measured by the 
number of its citizens. Cities, like ladies, should find no occasion for 
boasting in a middle-aged spread. 

The second great merit that the unprejudiced Londoner will find 
in Glasgow is just this: that it is relatively easy to get out of. For a 
Londoner to spend a day in the country requires the determination 
and geographical genius of a Christopher Columbus. Glasgow is far 
behind London in this destructive race; but manifestly its face 1s 
set in the same direction. For the people who must live in central 
Glasgow the open country and the hills are fast receding. Greater 
Glasgow has already one and two-thirds millions within 10 miles. It 
is flowing into Renfrew and other neighbouring towns. It should 
not be a pattern but a danger-signal for Glasgow that London now 
has 84 millions within a radius of 15 miles. 

Of the glorious forests, fields and hills that once encircled London 
we are now, with pitiful pride, saving little scraps and ribbons that 
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we dignify with the name of the Green Belt. The whole remaining 
stretch of the unbuilt-on land within 25 miles of London ought to be 
saved and building only allowed in defined and concentrated places. 
Everybody in London who takes an interest in such things now says 
how easy it would have been for London to acquire a Green Belt 
five or ten miles wide if only it had been done a century or half a 
century ago. In fifty years’ time they will say how easy it would have 
been in 1938 to limit the sprawl of London and how much human 
misery and social expenditure would have been saved if it had been 
done. But in 1938 we are still doing exactly the opposite of what 
common sense dictates. People say it is too late to save London; 
the damage is done; we have been running down the Gadarene slope 
so long that we may as well go right down and see what is at the 
bottom. But Glasgow is not nearly so far down. Need it go any far- 
ther down at all? What is at the bottom is already plain to see: 
intolerable bus and subway journeys; blocked streets, poisoning 
pedestrians with monoxide fumes, killing children who have no- 
where else to play; a return to the discredited expedient of high and 
crowded tenements; hopelessly inadequate open spaces; the fields 
and hills barricaded from slum-dwellers by distance and cost; an 
ever-lowering efficiency of industry. Finally a point is reached where 
the widening of roads and the redevelopment of the city centre is 
beyond the financial resources of the rates, and the overgrown city 
becomes a cadger and remittance man on State taxes derived from 
normal and self-supporting towns. It is an ugly and undignified 
picture. It is wholly true of London. Can anyone deny that it is increas- 
ingly true as a picture of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool—or 
Glasgow? 

When criticism along these lines really gets going, few people 
will detend the great city from the standpoint of common family 
humanity. The last resort in the argument is to say that to be so 
much concerned for a decent life, or even for the physical and 
spiritual wellbeing of the family is, after all, however worthy and 
admirable, only sentiment. Before amenity, before a happy family 
life, before even health, we must have food; and food means wages, 
and wages mean jobs, and jobs are only possible if industry is pros- 
perous and efficient. It is supposed that, somehow, in spite of the 
overwhelming direct evidence to the contrary, the particular for- 
tuitous grouping of industries and business in a great city brings 
about the maximum profitability and productivity. 

At most this line of defence is merely the declaration of a mystical 
faith in chance and confusion as against the power of human design 
and organization. There are, apart from the extractive industries, 
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two sorts of business; those that directly serve a local public and 
must go where that public is, and those that serve a wide market 
and therefore wish primarily to obtain the most complete grouping 
of the services ancillary to their operations. The first sort follow the 
crowd; however you distribute the population they can easily be 
grouped to serve that population. The second sort of businesses have 
never been properly catered for by our haphazard set-up; nearly 
always they are faced with a choice of situations each of which lacks 
something of completeness or convenience. The modern trading 
estates are an effort to provide scientifically the buildings and ser- 
vices modern industry requires. They are, on one side of the require- 
ments, very good, but they overlook the fact that one of the funda- 
mental requirements of industry is a well-housed, vigorous, mentally 
alert and happy working force in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The garden city is a far more complete scientific conception, because 
it combines planning for the work of the world with planning for 
living. 

Energy and enterprise is required in building towns suited to 
the multiplex requirements of modern society; skill is required in 
designing them; some break-away from the line of habit and of 
least resistance is required. But essentially it is less difficult, when 
you add up the sum of operations involved, than extending cities 
by suburban rings and central redevelopments, with all their 
complications of street widenings, subways, main drainage, tene- 
ments, transport services, and their complex system for safeguarding 
health against the perils of the massing of humanity. The problem 
of decentralization and of the building or extension of small towns 
is essentially simpler, but because it is shifted from constructional 
technique to planning and administration, in which we are less 
advanced than in engineering, we shirk it, though the promise of 
good results is infinitely greater. 

In attempting to decentralize London there are the additional 
difficulties of a deadlock about the administrative areas, the biggest 
and most powerful authority being cut off from the developing 
fringe by huge independent boroughs having, or thinking they have, 
different interests. One lot of councils looks after people at work; 
another lot watches them asleep. Statesmanship could cut through 
this obstacle, but it is a very real one. The vast scale of London, the 
distance over which decentralization would have to jump, is also a 
special difficulty, which does not apply to Glasgow. 

The garden city idea, briefly, is that the fringe development of a 
great city should be stopped and that the intensification of its centre 
by higher and denser buildings should also be stopped, provision 
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being made for future expansions of business, industry and popula- 
tion in moderate-sized towns some distance away and definitely 
separated trom the great city by a reserved country belt. 

If the city has a tendency to grow or to attract industry or popula- 
tion the idea can be applied by a combination of judicious restric- 
tive planning and of the construction of new towns, or the exten- 
sion of existing small towns, in selected suitable positions. Restric- 
tive planning would stabilize or reduce densities in the old town and 
reserve the open land on the fringes of the city for agriculture, 
market gardens, parks and playing fields. It would also prevent the 
change of use of land from residential to business or industrial pur- 
poses. It would seek always, on redevelopment, to reduce rather than 
increase central density and to insert new open spaces into the 
congested parts. 

The active construction of garden cities, coupled with restrictive 
zoning, and with a small expenditure on the removal of industry, 
would not only save the enormous cost of housing in the centre but 
would be in itself a remunerative enterprise by reason of the fact 
that outlying sites could be purchased cheaply and the business land 
values in the new towns could be retained by the City Corporation. 
A critical examination of the finances of Letchworth, Welwyn and 
Wythenshawe, as compared with the costs of conventional city re- 
development in London, Liverpool, Manchester or Birmingham, 
will convince any impartial business man or city councillor of this. 

I do not think it is a vital matter whether the new towns are 
brought within the Corporation boundaries or not. If there are any 
disadvantages in the early days they are disadvantages to the County 
authority rather than to the Corporation. In the long run the County 
authority will gain slightly by increased rateable value but not 
enough to cause any heart-burnings to the parent Corporation, in 
view of the far greater savings and gains to itself. Where both parties 
ultimately gain, a bargain should be easy. One possible machinery 
is for the new towns to be managed by authorized associations, 
financed by the City Corporation, but with some representation of 
the County authorities on their Boards of Management. Local gov- 
ernment should, in any case, be taken over by a minor authority 
elected by the residents of the new town. The Corporation would 
remain the only ground landlord and in that capacity would have 
a dominant control over development and a sole interest in the finan- 
cial revenue. The advantages of this solution are stressed, because 
it is fundamental to the garden city idea that the new towns should 
be physically detached, definitely separated by real open country 
from the great city. Otherwise you only get an industrial suburb, 
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the inhabitants of which will still make a large part of their life in 
the city, tending to increase pressure on its centre and congestion in 
its central streets and cutting off the country from the city no less 
than dormitory suburbs. If the necessity of an extension of Corpor- 
ation boundaries dominates the issue the tendency may be to put 
the new towns so near that they will form part of one conurbation, 
which is the worst possible solution. Possibly both points of view 
could be met by a detached or “island” extension of the City boun- 
daries, for which there are historical precedents. Failing that, the 
parent City could well accept the situation that the towns will be 
in another authority’s area. In Glasgow, as in other areas, the exact 
machinery can only be worked out with knowledge as to what pos- 
sible sites there are for garden cities, or as to what their present 
local government status may be. 

This essay pretends only to present a simple and prima facie case 
for the method of decentralization as a principle for the future de- 
velopment of such great cities as Glasgow and as a way of providing 
the treedom for a real improvement and opening out of their 
centres; indeed as the only means, in the long run, of preserving the 
character of the best parts of such cities. London is not only making 
itself a burden and a weariness to the Londoner but owing to its 
madness of extension and change of scale it is destroying or burying 
the beauties and graces to which those who have loved it were most 
attached, and not replacing these by any new beauties on which 
future generations can congratulate our age. No age ever had more 
power or knowledge that could be applied to the technique of pro- 
ducing healthy, beautiful, pleasant, vital and industrially efficient 
towns. If Glasgow gave a lead in that it would become, in a sense 
that matters, the first city of the Empire instead of, in a sense that 


doesn’t matter, the second. 
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IDYLL THROUGH THE 


LOOKING-GLASS 
By Osbert Sitwell 


“THE service in this hotel is shocking, very bad indeed,” the Count 
pronounced. . . . And then, as though the remark were in some 
way connected with what he was doing or, further, had served to 
evoke his action, he rose from his chair to regard his image in the 
mirror opposite, first examining minutely eyes and mouth and nose, 
the innumerable connecting lines incised by laughter or anxiety, 
and then, sprucing himself, fingered his tie and touched the grey 
hair on his temples. 

Startled at such an irrational outburst—as it appeared—of per- 
sonal vanity, I, too, considered the features and the rather small 
figure reflected in the tall glass. . . . At any rate, he should be easy 
to recognize, I decided; except, of course, that he must have pre- 
sented a very different aspect as a young man. 

But then, somehow or other I had never thought of Count 
Dragone di Dragora as a young man... . Ever since I could 
remember him—and that was now for some thirty and more years! 
—he had looked the same, as though he had triumphantly defeated 
time by outliving it. . . . Not that he was old, any more than that 
—so it had seemed to us as children—he could ever have been 
young: he must have been born thus, found inside a cabbage, 
dressed in a frock-coat and high collar, and top-hat. And in my 
mind this diplomat, with, despite a rather tropical air, his 
Edwardian suavity and gloss, had been posed, always, against the 
contemporary London background of Grosvenor Square, hansom- 
cabs—those equipages as frail and delicately balanced as the shell 
of Venus—and rooms full of palm-trees and royal photographs in 
silver frames, so that it was with difficulty that I had accustomed 
myself to the idea that his proper setting had been one of prickly 
pears striking their attitudes from tufa rocks, of orange trees and 
lemon groves, and the smoke-tufted summit of a volcano. (Indeed, 
it must have been inside a cactus, rather than a cabbage, that he 
would have been found as a baby, according to the innocent 
deceptions of his period.) 

All this had naturally lain beyond my vision, as a child of seven, 
but nevertheless, in his English surroundings he had been able to 
exercise upon my mind a very special fascination, an exotic charm 
such as would have attached to a Zulu chieftain or Red Indian 
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brave; and, since Italians are invariably fond of children, we soon 
became most intimate friends. . . . How clearly I can see him, as 
he was then, when he came to stay with my parents in the country; 
moving among the croquet hoops in the summer, in white flannels 
with a thin black stripe, and a panama hat; in the winter, for shoot- 
ing parties, dressed in the most elaborate check creations—English 
“sporting” clothes dramatized by a rich southern imagination, so 
that, on him, these garments were in no way ostentatious, matched 
his style, in the same manner that the mandoline-like twang of his 
accent in French and English—both of which languages he talked 
fluently and well—suited his speech. However, to one of my years, 
he had seemed vastly, immensely old, and, because we were such good 
friends, I have little doubt that I must often have told him so. 

Of course, as I now rather covertly considered his reflection, I 
could see that he did look, after all, a little older; the lines were 
more numerous still than I remembered, and the frizzled hair, 
grown grey, made his skin of an even darker tint than formerly. 
. . . His whole appearance proved his descent as plainly as did his 
choice of clothes and personal adjuncts: for he was head of a famous 
Neapolitan family and possessed his share of Spanish and Sicilian, 
and so of Arab or Saraceno, blood. The whites of his eyes betrayed 
a curious dark, shadowy glitter, and his skin was very thick and 
yellow, like that of tough-hided, tropical fruit. Moreover, a southern 
love of jewellery showed itself in rings and tie-pins which would 
have pleased the Gabriele D’Annunzio of pre-war days. . . . Never 
before had I tried to picture him as a young man, and it had been 
a surprise to me to be told, a year or so previously, when the 
conversation had turned on the Dragon, as we affectionately called 
him, that, as a boy, he had been very good-looking, in the flowery, 
volcanic fashion of his neighbourhood. Nor had I realized, until I 
learnt it at the same time—for he always seemed, when I knew him, 
to have been destined for a bachelor existence, and the love-affairs 
in which he had been engaged (and to which, as I grew older, he 
made frequent allusion), had been those, plainly, of a very matter- 
of-fact, Edwardian order—that as a young man he had been of an 
intensely passionate and romantic nature, suffering deeply, continu- 
ally threatening to emigrate, or to shoot or drown himself. It was 
as though, in his soul, the tender and amorous airs of the Italian 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers had yielded to the 
rather sodden harmonies and tunes of Puccini, as though the scents 
of bath-salts and pomade had replaced the odours of jasmine and 
orange-blossoms in which he had spent his youth. Of his sufferings 
and passions, nothing was left but an immense tolerance for the 
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weaknesses of others, and an intelligence which was intuitive rather 
than intellectual. But intelligent he certainly was, well-read in 
several languages, and with a fine taste in many directions: but all 
this he subordinated to life; his sole aim, perhaps, being to curb his 
sensitiveness, and so his powers of suffering, and only to make use 
of it sufficiently to enable him to obtain the most enjoyment out 
of existence. 

Even after the Count had left the Embassy, he had always spent 
part of the year in London, as well as a month or two in Paris, 
Vienna and Rome. Friends welcomed him in every capital, for he 
was cosmopolitan in the mode of the day, European, more than 
purely Italian. And the reason for this, it may be, was principally 
that as a young man he had developed (if we may suppose a thing, 
so common to-day, to have, equally, existed then) an “‘inferiority- 
complex”; because if, in those times, an Italian hailed from any 
part of the country south of Rome, he experienced certain disadvan- 
tages, even apart from the main one, that, in addition, he would 
certainly be poorer than someone from the north of similar origin 
and situation. Moreover, Count Dragone could remember better 
times, could just recall the old kingdom of the Two Sicilies and its 
decaying court, the disintegrating splendours of Caserta and of the 
capital itself: for he had been six or seven years of age when the 
insurgent troops had invaded Naples, and had finally driven the 
King and Queen to Gaeta, where they had endured a long siege, 
and then to exile; an exile which the Count’s father, as Chamberlain 
of the Court, had shared until his death a year or so later. 

A fate similar to that which overtook the rich families of the 
Southern States of America after the Civil War had now fallen to 
the lot of many of the noble houses of Naples, and specially of Sicily. 
Some became destitute and disappeared entirely, while the palaces, 
even of those who survived, lay empty. The long vistas of rooms, 
with their pillared, marble-panelled walls and mirrored ceilings, 
their periwigged busts of ancestors, the gardens, with their parterres 
and gesticulating statues, stood deserted through the long, burning 
summer days, while the cactuses and circles of prickly pears grew 
more thickly and violently round them, as though to hide their 
present void of humanity with an African pullulation of green life. 
- . . But the Dragone family had been more fortunate than many 
of their friends ‘and relatives, and the Count seemed rich in a 
modest fashion, though—or, perhaps, because—he had never yet 
inhabited, since he came of age, any of his ten palaces that, now 
largely unfurnished, were scattered over the country from Naples 
to Syracuse, far across the Straits. 
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As a boy, he had lived with his mother, the old Contessa, in the 
smallest of his houses, situated at Sorrento; a little rococo pavilion, 
very elegant and old-fashioned, full of mirrors and _tortoise-shell 
cabinets, with twisted tortoise-shell pillars crowned by little golden 
capitals, and of gilded chairs and Neapolitan pictures of the same 
epoch, displaying chiaroscuro processions of camels and turbaned 
drivers winding under palm-trees, and many Madonnas melting into 
clouds. But, since I had known him, he had never until now visited 
any of his ancestral estates, had never ventured farther south than 
Rome, as though, indeed, he had feared that, were he to do so, the 
past would steal back upon him to his disadvantage. . . . When 
the war had come, however, he had returned to Italy, to make it 
his home. We heard that he had been working in some capacity for 
the Italian Government, and had settled in the capital, but other- 
wise we had, during that period, lost touch with him completely; 
as, indeed, with all our other continental friends. 

It was not, then, until a year or two after the war that I saw our 
dear “Dragon” again, meeting him by chance one afternoon in this 
hotel in Sorrento. . . . I supposed he was about sixty: the mirror 
did not really, to my mind, register much change in him, apart from 
the details I have noted. He had seemed pleased to see me, if only, 
it may be, because of many visits, many years spent in England in 
younger and happier days, and overwhelmed me with questions 
concerning his friends. In return, he told me that he had been living 
here, in this hotel, for a whole year; during which time (for he was 
a sybarite by nature—as, indeed, he should be, since the site of 
Sybaris itself was in his possession and had for centuries belonged 
to his family) his own little palace was being prepared for him. 
Bathrooms and heating and electric light were being installed, 
carpets were being introduced upon the bare terrazza floors, and 
the furniture was being thinned out, and rearranged in a more 
modern mode. (Secretly, I thought these last improvements a mis- 
take, but I was careful not to say so.) The workmen had taken six 
months longer than they had estimated already, and the alterations, 
apparently, were by no means as yet completed. . . . But he loved 
his house, he said, and would be quite happy there, would never 
want to go abroad again, even if he had been able to afford it . . 
but think of the exchange! 

“TI never thought to return to Sorrento,” the Count explained 
(how often have I wished that I could reproduce his voice, how 
much I long now to be able to treat his Italian accent phonetically, 
but these are tasks too complicated and beyond my powers), “but 
I am getting an old man. . . . Yes, I am, my dear boy, you know 
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I am: I saw you examining me just now in the mirror. . . . Don’t 
make excuses: it’s quite natural when we haven't met for years— 
and in the end something drew me back. Do you know, it was over 
forty years since I had been here? I was nineteen when I left, and 
very different from what I now am. . . . Sorrento, too, how different 
it was! a joy to visit, for there was nothing like it in all Italy. 
You should have seen the lovely English carriages driving down 
the little Corso here, every bit as good as Naples itself, with smart 
English coachmen with capes and cockades in their top-hats, and 
horses and equipages all shining and varnished. . . . And even this 
hotel, in which we talk (though I seem to be doing most of it!), 
though smaller, was infinitely more agreeable, always full—and full 
of people the like of whom you do not see here now; people from 
England and France and Austria and Russia—and from America. 
. . . For those were the days when American girls were beginning 
to take Europe by storm, and they were lovely, lovely, with their 
beautiful, neat hands and wrists and feet, and their odd little voices 
and use of words. . . . There was something very strange about 
them to us Europeans: they showed such an unusual combination 
of boldness and prudery, of sophistication and naiveté. And such 
beautiful clothes; for they bought them in Paris, when English and 
Russian and Italian girls had to be content to buy them from the 
nearest town in their own countries... . (Ah, you young men 
laugh at such antiquated fashions, but then, you can have no idea 
of the allure of the dress of those times, the bustle, the small waist, 
no bigger than my neck, the fringe, the bonnet, trimmed with 
flowers or cherries, all full of style: and the rustle of the skirts as 
they walked.) . . . And such ‘fun,’ life was here (I love that English 
word, for which there is no translation): for many of us Neapolitans 
then still lived in our houses, and, you know, we are not the Tuscans 
or Venetians, who will seldom ask a friend, if he is a foreigner, inside 
their houses: but we, even when we are poor, give dinner-parties 
and dances and enjoy ourselves. So, though my Mother, being a 
widow, entertained little, there was my cousin, Leo Casteleone, who 
received a lot, and Giuseppe di Bandanera and the Nestore di 
Noceras; then there were the Ouraveffskys, who had a villa here 
and were very generous and hospitable, like all their countrymen, 
and the Mellins, an American family, who lived up there on the 
hill, and then there were three English families, all cousins, the 
Cleghornes, who were the great wine people and owned the whole 
valley and mountainside toward Positano; so there was always a 
great deal going on. . . . All this may bore you, but all the same, 
I must tell you, even the climate seemed better. It was never like 
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to-day, with a cold wind—hotter, though not too hot (but we none 
of us ever felt the need of central heating, like we do now)—and 
the flowers, sweeter. In the evenings, from the terrace, which then 
only reached as far as that black rock down there—you could watch 
the little feather of a cloud, which always lay on the very summit 
of the volcano’s cone, glow with an inner radiance shot with flame: 
(whereas now Vesuvius, like Europe itself, seems always either dead 
or in eruption). A thousand boats would gleam, in front here, on 
the softly rippling water, each with a bright lantern (such as our 
ancestors used to say the mermaids carried) to attract their prey, 
and every now and then the fishermen would beat the boards of 
the ship with their oars, for that sound, too, entices those poor, silly 
fish. The lights would seem a thousand glowing stars reflected in 
the water, the sea broke in the lightest foam upon the pebbles, as 
though in accompaniment to the serenade of the nightingales (how 
they sang then, day and night!), and over every wall was carried 
the heavy scent of orange blossoms, on a sudden little warm breeze 
playing among the glossy leaves. . . . Whereas now, when you stand 
out there in the evening, all you can smell is petrol! 

‘And the hotel, though there were only two bathrooms in it (quite 
enough, people considered: think of it!), was so well managed. 
Never, as now, did a guest have to ask for anything twice. . . . Of 
course, I lived in our little palazzo with my Mother, but I often 
came here to lunch and dine, though my Mother—she was very old- 
fashioned and thought I should only know the people she knew— 
kept a strict watch on me; as strict a watch as she was able. I suppose 
‘our misfortunes,’ as she always called them, the loss of her King 
and Queen, and the whole system of life—to which she had belonged 
—that had revolved round them, had made her proud: she was not 
what you would call a ‘snob,’ but she did not like the rich and the 
modern. According to her outlook, and to that of her ancestors, I 
must marry a girl whose parents she had always known, and whose: 
grandparents had, equally, known mine throughout their lifetimes: 
that was the least upon which she must insist . . . and so, in the 
end, I never married at all. 

“It was here that I fell in love (and though you never tell me 
your love-affairs, I tell you mine, for I am from the south); fell 
in love, you cannot imagine how deeply, how violently, with an 
American girl, Ethel Burkefield-Stoddard: to me, this was a beauti- 
ful name then, making my heart beat, my eyes flash. She was rich, 
an only child, and so beautiful: but we were never allowed to 
marry, for I was only nineteen, and my Mother became very angry 
(she brought in those wretched priests to talk to me by the hour, 
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and I, though my heart was breaking with love, had to listen to 
them with respect and attention): nor did Ethel’s father like the 
idea, for I was too young, he said, and he would not let the millions 
he had made be wasted. I told him I did not want any money from 
him, but I think he disliked and distrusted all foreigners, especially 
if they possessed an old name. . . . But at any rate my darling loved 
me, though I say so myself, and though she was a little older than 
[ was, would have married me, if only her parents had consented. 
Nor did she have any distrust of me—but then, she was not like 
an American girl, for she had a romantic and passionate nature, 
similar to my own in those days. . . . And, of course, I did not 
look then as I look now: by no means. . . . I would bring her 
every day enormous bouquets of flowers, and I believe her people 
laughed at me, saying they were taller than I was—for to present 
flowers was a Southern custom, not Anglo-Saxon: many hours, too, 
I spent under her window, for the whole world seemed full of 
music, and I could not sleep. Or sometimes I would hire bands 
of Neapolitan singers (and in those days, again, they were not merely 
hoarse beggars, trying to earn money by blackmailing our ears, but 
had lovely voices, soft and full) to serenade her. . . . And though 
to me, thinking over it all, thinking back, the whole thing is sad, 
it was at the time beautiful and wonderful and, besides, as I have 
said, ‘fun.’ . . . And then came a great quarrel between our parents, 
they took her away. . . . And though we had so often pledged our 
faith, our love, for all eternity, yet, as a matter of fact, I never heard 
from her, never heard of her, again. . . . Nor ever, after that, did 
I fall in love in the same way... . 

‘As you see, then, from what I have been telling you, I often 
came here. ‘The entire place spells my youth to me. I know every 
inch of every path up the mountains, of every rock in the bay, where 
I so often used to swim. . . . But now, I never bathe: the water 
is too chilly . . . or perhaps it is my blood . . . I do not know. 
In youth, blood is hot, and one is strong: ’’ and the Count, after this 
typically Italian generalization, threw out and squared his shoulders, 
as if about to box. 

“No, everything is different,” he continued. “In those days, you 
asked for something, and it was brought before you had time to say 
—who is it, I forget, Jack Robinson?: but now, as I started to tell 
you, the service is very bad. You are left to ring the bell for ever; 
no one answers it. I have talked to you, car’ amico, already far 
too long: but let me tell you, at least, about that. 

“When I returned to Sorrento a year ago, I came straight to this 
hotel, and, though it seemed different and is, of course, double the 
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size, at first there did not seem to have been such a big change— 
except that to-day everyone is so independent. . . . But it was just 
the same weather as it had been when I left, over forty years before, 
and at times I had almost the illusion that I had never gone away. 
(Such weather now is rare, but I did not know this.) As I walked 
in the town, many of the shopkeepers, and of the peasants, stand- 
ing in groups by the market, recognized me and saluted me, and 
my tenants hurried to kiss my hand, so that I became proud, and 
thought, after all, it seems a very little time ago, and it may be 
I have not changed so much. . . . The hotel was rather empty: 
and, though the waiters seemed more numerous than the guests, 
none of them ever answered a bell: but they would rush about, in 
opposite directions, with napkins in their hands, looking very busy 
and occupied. . . . Well, one day I saw an old lady, very fat and 
lame, get up with difficulty from her chair, and waddle over to the 
mantelpiece to ring the bell. . . . No one answered. . . . So then 
I rang the bell for her, a second time. It was, as I have said, a very 
hot day, and she wanted a glass of iced water. But even when she 
had ordered it, no one brought it. So at last I became very angry, 
and I rang the bell again, and said: ‘Unless that glass of water is 
brought immediately, I shall leave the hotel. It is a scandal!’ And 
then, since they knew me, they were frightened, and brought it at 


once. . . . Well, that started an acquaintance with this poor old 
lady, for whom I felt so sorry, because she was so lame and looked 
so ill: and I think she was grateful to me, and liked me. . . . And 


I wondered, once or twice, how she had appeared when she was 
young, for if you stripped the fat from her face, and imagined a 
different colouring, she might have been handsome in her way? I 
asked her name of the concierge (she was a Mrs. Clacton-Biddle). 
Every day at luncheon, she would bow and smile, and perhaps, 
afterwards, we would exchange a few words in the hall, about the 
weather, or politics. . . . Then, one day, I said to her: ‘So this is 
your first visit to our beautiful Sorrento?’ 

“*No,’ she answered, ‘I stayed here once before, long ago. . . 
I should hardly like to tell you how long. Twenty-five years; a 
quarter of a century. . . . Just such days as these.’ 

“This interested me, and I said: ‘Did you know any of the people 
in the villas here?’ 

‘And she replied: ‘Yes, I knew many of them: but they are 
all gone now, Nestore di Nocera, and the Cleghornes and the 
Mellins.’ 

“*They were all friends of mine too,’ I said, ‘though, you must 
excuse me for saying so, but it is a longer time than you think, for 
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it is over forty years since Nestore was drowned in this very bay. 
_. . I wonder if we ever met, for I lived here too then?’ 

“But she was thinking to herself, and paid no heed to my remarks. 
There was a smile of reminiscence on her face, which lit it and made 
it momentarily assume a certain familiar beauty, and yet one which 
I could not identify in my own mind: though now I saw that she 
must, indeed, have been beautiful in days gone by. 

“They were all friends of mine,’ I repeated. 

“And then,’ she continued, ‘there were the Ouravefiskys and the 
Bandaneras; so many friends: and my particular friend, Count 
Dragone di Dragora: but he is dead, too, they tell me.’ 

‘Madame,’ I cried, ‘everything you tell me is true except that. 
Count Dragone di Dragora is not dead: he stands before youl’. . . 
And then I saw who she was, this fat, lame old lady. . . . It was 
Ethel Burkefield-Stoddard: and, as her eyes rested on mine, just for 
that one instant I heard all the nightingales singing again in the 
glossy darkness of the orange trees. . . .” 


* + # 


“But do you know the queerest part of it: afterwards, now that 
she knew who I was, it seemed as though she wanted to put a 
barrier between us? ... She became more distant in her manner, 
grew unwelcoming, and spoke to me little. . . . I do not know 
why. . . . Perhaps—who knows?—she regretted our intimacy; per- 
haps—indeed, surely—I disappointed her, and she bore me a 
grudge for it; perhaps she felt a different person herself, and thought 
I knew too much about her; or, again, she may have wished that, 
as she now was, I had never recognized her, and thus been forced 
inevitably to match against her present appearance the image of her 
which I must remember from past years. . . . Or perhaps it was 
merely that she had been married—and widowed—in the interval. 
. .. Ido not know. . . . But, after a time—shorter, I believe, than 
she had intended—she left, and sailed home from Naples. . . . And, 
since then, I have received only two letters from her; the first to ask 
me to obtain for her one of those red lacquer boxes—you know the 
kind—that they make here—in which to keep her handkerchiefs: 
and the other, remote and bleak and impersonal, to thank me for 
having sent it. . . . It was all such a long time ago, I suppose.” 

The Count stopped talking, and looked in the glass again. And 
for a moment I, too, caught a glimpse of a person lost long ago; a 
different dragon, warm and with a soft shell. And then again, it 
hardened into everyday armour. 
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THE METHOD OF MICHEL 


SAINT DENIS 
By Henry Adler 


BY the time this essay is published, the new repertory company 
established by Michel St. Denis and Bronson Albery at the Phoenix 
Theatre will have been seen at work. That work will be a practical 
expression of the philosophy of the theatre which he has inculcated 
into his pupils at the London Theatre Studio, and which could be 
witnessed in action in the shows given by his students and in his 
production of Noah at the New Theatre in 1935. But more re- 
cently that method was subjected to the severest possible test by two 
plays whose natures are diametrically opposed. His production of 
The Three Sisters was hailed as an artistic triumph in every respect. 
The production of Macbeth at the Old Vic did not satisfy, and in his 
recent lectures on these productions at the London Theatre Studio he 
candidly admitted that Macbeth did not quite “come off.”” Examina- 
tion of his method as applied to these two plays may reveal why the 
one play should have so brilliantly succeeded while the other failed. 

St. Denis sets out to find the essential spirit and meaning of the 
play, what Stanislavsky called in My Life in Art “the inner line of 
action,” and endeavours to achieve unity of production and artistic 
truth by working outwards from the spiritual intention through all 
the aspects of production, making them subordinate to and expressive 
of it. 

He warns his students that they must not work for décor, group- 
ing, timing or any other of the important attributes of production, 
but that these must develop as expressions of the play’s essential 
meaning. As Stanislavsky wrote of Chekhov: “Once we found the 
inner line of action of the play . . . everything became compre- 
hensible of itself, not only to the actors and to the stage directors, 
but to the artist and the electrician and the costumier.” 

To find that inner line, that essential spirit of the play, is difficult 
because it is not always recognizable (as the Moscow Art Theatre 
found on their first struggles with Chekhov), and it is equally 
difficult to express it when it is recognized. ‘““Work abundantly” is 
St. Denis’s maxim because, in the theatre, dealing as it does with 
- fluctuating temperaments on both sides of the footlights, the pro- 
ducer must “by indirections find directions out.” But inevitably 
there is a gulf between idea and execution. 
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That gulf is obviously bound to be greater in Shakespeare than 
in Chekhov. When Miss Edith Evans saw St. Denis’s Macbeth, she 
exclaimed: “But it is impossible! The play should be acted by 
giants!”” We are now held not by suspense but by the fascination of 
inevitability. How are these giants, these abstract and larger than 
life figures, to be put on the stage? How are they to look, live and 
speak? 

The plays of Shakespeare live on two planes, the rational and 
the emotional. What he says depends for its supreme effect on how 
he says it; the statement is valueless without the poetry. It is this 
essential fusion of rational significance and emotional atmosphere 
which must be expressed. St. Denis recognized that to express the 
spirit of Shakespeare a dramatic bridge is needed between the con- 
ventions of his abstract, unlocalized stage and those of the picture 
stage, and auditorium, of a particular modern theatre. A setting 
had to be devised, therefore, that would be the middle term in this 
dramatic syllogism, that would establish the superhuman scale of 
the characters, that would embrace and unify all the rapid shiftings 
of scene and, finally, would be adapted to ‘““The Old Vic’’ for which 
the production was originally intended. The problem was difficult. 
Macbeth is an untidy, disjointed play, badly constructed toward the 
end with frequent changes of scene maddening both to set-designer 
and producer. “The Old Vic’ has its own peculiar advantages and 
limitations. The faces of the actors cannot be clearly seen from 
the back of the circle. But the stage is raked, has an apron which 
confers the advantage of emotional intimacy in soliloquies, a tunnel 
beneath it to the orchestra pit which enables the actors to make 
dramatic appearances and departures at the centre, and the gilt and 
plush of the large auditorium prompt a lyrical style of production. 
The effect of the play at the “Vic” was badly damped when it was 
transferred to the ‘‘New,” where the stage is flat, cannot be reached 
at the centre, and has no apron so that the actors were always remote 
from the audience and the feeling of the play was uncommunicated. 

St. Denis sought to establish the dominating influence of the castle 
on the play, and to endow it with continuity of action and dramatic 
unity, by means of a permanent setting of three columns, like a big 
stone triptych. But in Macbeth, with its many and varied changes 
of scene, it is especially necessary that locality be defined to the 
audience, and he conveyed these fluctuations in scene and mood by 
the drawing between the pillars of two kinds of curtains, one light- 
coloured for those moments when the play was happier spirited or 
in the open air, the other dark for action that was murderous or in 
the castle. The colouring, it may be remembered, was that of 
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“blood and murk.” It was Bradley, among others, who pointed out 
how the imagery of the play is obsessed with night, sleep, blackness, 
filth, death and blood. It is this poetic imagery which forms the 
atmosphere, the emotional side, of Shakespeare’s meaning, and that 
atmosphere must be expressed in setting and in acting. 

The actors must firstly express the play’s atmosphere by their 
appearance, and the problem of making medium-sized men look 
rugged, barbaric and vital Scotsmen was to a large extent overcome 
by make-up and costume. The latter was designed to be “‘theatrical’’ 
rather than academically historical and, by heaviness of material, 
boldness of cut and flamboyance of draping, to bestow upon the 
actor the stature and majesty of the tragedy. 

More serious, and less well surmounted, were the difficulties 
encountered by the acting itself in unifying the rational and 
emotional aspects of the play. Shakespeare’s speeches are compact 
blends of poetry and psychology, emotion and information, imagery 
and fact. The Elizabethans plumped for the emotion and had no 
hesitation in standing and ranting their lines. But the modern 
tendency is for psychological realism, and the effect of that is move- 
ment, by-play, the pause, the drawl, the agitated stammer. Concen- 
tration on this aspect in the delivery of Shakespeare’s speeches 
destroys the rhythm and verbal melody of the poetry, and when that 
goes the whole of Shakespeare’s spirit goes with it. This is what 
happened in this production. There was a collapse between two 
stools. With the poetry, the dignity and grandeur of the play were 
lost. But since the whole tendency of the production was to grandeur 
and abstraction, naturalistic realism was not reached. St. Denis admits 
that, in concentrating on the psychology of Macbeth’s spiritual de- 
cline after the murder, the lyrical sweep essential to Shakespeare was 
lost. But he claims credit for the play as far as the banquet scene, and 
especially for the scene of Duncan’s entry into the castle. He feels 
that the attempt to express the psychological truth in Shakespeare, 
although not wholly successful on this occasion, was justified and 
instructive for the future, when he hopes to be assisted by a longer 
rehearsal period (five weeks instead of three), a theatre to which the 
play will be adjusted from the beginning, and actors who will be 
trained to make Shakespeare’s poetry and psychological meaning 
twin-essentials in their performances. He therefore pleads for a 
school that will teach the acting of Elizabethan poetic drama. 

While Shakespeare lives on the superhuman plane and creates 
characters that are worlds in themselves, Chekhov is nowhere if not 
on the plane of men and women, his people nothing if not 
individuals. If Shakespeare groups emotion because he is fascinated 
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by the highest possible cumulation of it so that his characters are 
symphonies of human passion, Chekhov whittles his characters down 
to a sequence of moods because his interest is in the delicate, 
fluctuating participation of each individuality in the human fugue. 
For this reason St. Denis thinks Shakespeare the greater artist, and 
finds Chekhov easier to produce. The difficulty in producing 
Shakespeare is to corporealize a god, in Chekhov a human soul. It 
is easier to present a man on the stage than a god, but natural 
demeanour is not enough. A man in Chekhov is peculiar, individual, 
because, while Shakespeare can convince by his eloquence, Chekhov 
can do so only by the breath of reality. 

In examining St. Denis’s production of The Three Sisters, one is con- 
stantly recognizing that his artistic triumph with it was fundamentally 
due to his subtle French psychological intuition, his sensitiveness to 
the fluctuating moods in which Chekhov deals, his understanding of 
the inner minds of men and women. At the outset, he stresses the 
importance in the approach to Chekhov of making a clear distinc- 
tion between realism and naturalism, between a physical expression 
of life which is impregnated with its spiritual significance and the 
mere representation of insignificant surface detail. Chekhov makes 
the distinction himself in The Sea Gull when Constantin compares 
his work with the naturalists like Trigorin who “represent how 
people eat, drink, love, move about and wear their jackets (and) from 
these commonplace sentences and pictures . . . try to draw ...a 
petty moral, easy of comprehension and convenient for domestic 
use .. .” Again: ‘““Trigorin has worked out methods for himself, 
it’s easy for him now . . . With him, the broken bottle-neck glitters 
in the dam and the mill-wheel casts a black shadow—and there you 
have the moonlight night, while I” (and it is Chekhov speaking 
through Constantin) ‘have the tremulous light, and the soft twink- 
ling of the stars, and the far-away strains of the piano dying away 
in the still fragrant air. . . .”” As Stanislavsky wrote: ‘Chekhov dis- 
covered to us the life of things and sounds, thanks to which all that 
was lifeless, dead and unjustified in the details of production, all 
that in spite of our desires created an outward naturalism, turned 
of itself into living and artistic realism, and the properties that sur- 
rounded us on the stage took on an inner relationship with the soul 
of the actor. Chekhov, like no one else, was able to create inward 
and outward artistic truth. That is why he was able to say the truth 
about men.” 

What is that truth? Chekhov’s manner cannot be discussed with- 
out reference to his meaning. It is at first difficult to see why The 
Three Sisters, which ends with frustration and loneliness, and The 
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Cherry Orchard, which ends with the loss of a home, and The Sea 
Gull, which ends with a suicide, ‘should be called ‘‘comedies.” 
Stanislavsky’s company were at first completely frustrated in their 
eflorts to understand The Three Sisters. Then “‘a spiritual spring 
was touched and I at last understood the nature of the something 
that was missing. I had known it before also, but I had known it 
with my mind and not my emotions.”” (The necessity for this intui- 
tive approach to Chekhov is noteworthy.) ‘“The men of Chekhov do 
not bathe, as we did at that time, in their own sorrow. Just the 
opposite; they, like Chekhov himself, seek life, joy, laughter, courage. 
‘The men and women of Chekhov want to live and not to die. They 
are active and surge to overcome the hard and unbearable impasse 
into which life has plunged them. It is not their fault that Russian 
life kills initiative and the best of beginnings and interferes with 
the free action and life of men and women.” 

Life! A new life! How often Chekhov’s people cry for it! Just 
as in Bradley’s view Shakespeare’s heroes grip the attention by the 
conflict in them between good and evil, so in Chekhov’s small, local 
world we are held by the spectacle of the aspiration for life struggling 
with defeat. And just as De Quincey points out that the knocking 
on the gate in Macbeth, by announcing the presence of ordinary 
humanity, reminds us how far it has been absent during the murder 
scene, so, again on Chekhov’s small scale, the very defeat of life 
throws the aspiration for it into a clearer and more poignant light, 
a glimmer in blackness. Chekhov’s theme is the struggle against 
time, which represents change, and, for his people, the effect of 
change is not a development of life but its diminution, the decrease 
of ambition, the modification of hope, the destruction of the 
possibility of betterment. After all Olga does become headmistress, 
Irina will marry the gawky, amiable, unloved Tusenbach—and then 
has him snatched from her by an idiotic duel. ‘‘Nothing happens as 
we would have it,” says Olga. The hoped-for becomes the fantastic- 
ally impossible. The despised absurdity becomes the unremarkable 
fact. Life drifts them downstream. But all Chekhov's people have 
courage in defeat. Mothlike, they flutter against impalpable barriers 
in a blind, indomitable struggle toward the light. 

Chekhov showed this struggle for life in the tittle-tattle of a draw- 
ing-room. In the pointlessness of life, he saw a point, a consequence 
in its very inconsequentiality. As Tusenbach says, as he looks around 
for the last time: ‘What trifles, what little things apropos of nothing 
achieve importance in life.” These people love life, and in contrast 
with death, the most ordinary detail is invested with value and, like 
the request for coffee which is all Tusenbach can think to say to 
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his beloved before going to his death, the baldest remark can be 
pregnant with a sense of life’s mortality. It is through this feeling of 
the significance of trifles that Chekhov was able to create ‘the life 
of things and sounds.” Shakespeare’s meaning 1s explicit, is stated 
in his lines, through his poetry. But Chekhov's meaning 1s implicit, 
is conveyed by a feeling which emanates from between his lines, ina 
pause, a sigh, the sound of music across water. In every Chekhov play, 
we may hear in imagination, as we do in The Cherry Orchard in fact, 
“a sound . . . as it were from the sky—the sound of a breaking harp- 
string mournfully dying away,” of a heart breaking at the inexpres- 
sible perception of the swift, remorseless movement of life glimpsed, 
like a big river through a wicker fence, in the insignificant progress 
of trivial events. Precisely because he could not intoxicate us with 
eloquence as Shakespeare does, Chekhov must make us feel, must 
compel us to share his feeling about life by making us live it. His 
‘‘meaning” is not superimposed on the play, it zs the play, is inextric- 
ably woven into the lives of his people, in the way they talk and 
cease to talk. For this reason, St. Denis stressed the significance of 
Chekhov’s frequent direction: ‘‘A pause.’’ Reminiscing on his first 
visit to the three sisters, Vershinin says: “. . . There is a gloomy- 
looking bridge on the way, where the water makes a noise. It makes 
a lonely man feel melancholy (a pause). And here what a broad, 
splendid river! A marvellous river!’’ In the pause, we see Vershinin 
on the gloomy bridge, we feel his melancholy. St. Denis therefore 
emphasized that the pause must be felt, not timed like a silence 
calculated to create suspense. The pause in Chekhov is the key to 
mood, the aperture through which we glimpse the secret soul, the 
overflow of emotion which envelops the audience. The bold, con- 
fident remark dies away and, islanded in silence, it is as pathetic 
and small as Chekhov’s vision of human life huddled on its small 
moment in eternity. In St. Denis’s production of The Three Sisters, 
Andrey wheels a pram in the last act of disillusion and death, and 
its squeaking was as a domestic version of the rumble of Time’s 
chariot. ‘Thus Chekhov's spirit and fact are, like Shakespeare’s poetry 
and rational significance, inseparable, interdependent, warp and 
woof. It is in this ability to present “the life of things and sounds,” 
the interrelationship of “inward and outward artistic truth” that 
Chekhov’s genius as a realist consists. 

Hence St. Denis saw the supreme necessity in producing The 
Vhree Sisters of the deepest possible impregnation of form with 
spirit, of achieving a living, breathing verisimilitude which should 
be the perfect expression of Chekhov’s spiritual significance. He had 
to embody Chekhov’s sense of the fluctuating and inconsequential 
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surface flow of life, yet to reveal without emphasizing the spiritual 
essentials which lie below it, neither burying them beneath detail 
nor forcing them into prominence by formalization. It is a strong 
temptation to make the play a sort of ballet with the three sisters 
achieving charming and pathetic triangular composition. But St. 
Denis insisted that there must be no simplification of the complex, 
no reconciliation of the apparently contradictory. The spirit of the 
play had to emerge spontaneously so that it might set in its own 
dramatic form. The essential law of the production was that there 
must be no “production.” Any hint at “artistic” grouping was broken 
up (particularly in the last, apparently quite inconsequential, act), 
and the play kept as liquid, variable and inconsistent as Chekhov's 
view of life itself. 

Since Chekhov is the artist of moods, the pivot of realism in 
production is in the acting. Recognizing this fact, St. Denis asked 
for six weeks for rehearsal. The actors feared that they would go 
stale. They would have gone stale had they been rehearsing 
Shakespeare because, in his boldly drawn characters, there is a limit 
to the addition of psychological detail. But in Chekhov there is no 
limit. His characters are unique, individual, inexhaustible, and he 
knew every detail of their lives. The trouble is that he made 
no effort to communicate his knowledge. His stage directions 
are sO economical as to be almost cryptic. While Shakespeare’s 
writing is rich and abundant, Chekhov's is whittled down 
to simplicity and understatement. After writing a long speech 
wherein Andrey describes the decline into fatness and dreariness of 
his wife, Chekhov ordered that the speech be erased and substituted 
for it the bare statement: “A wife is a wife.” The understatement 
is more eloquent than any speech could be. It is, however, unfor- 
tunate that Chekhov carried understatement into his stage directions. 
‘What I have said, I have said,” was his reply in effect when inter- 
rogated as to his meaning. But, as Mr. Shaw retorted when Ibsen 
made, in the same circumstances, the same reply: “Precisely. But 
what he hasn’t said, he hasn’t said.” Sometimes the psychology of 
characters was discovered by detective work in the text. In this way 
it was perceived that, while Vershinin’s philosophizing is quite 
sound, it is for him an emotional luxury, a means of escape from 
life, in which he indulges at any idle moment and particularly when 
he wishes to impress Masha. There are subtler clues, such as Masha’s 
whistling, for it is a convention in Chekhov that characters whistle 
when they are bored. He whittled down so finely that, just as a trifle 
in the play can be pregnant with the meaning of life, so each tiny 
informative detail expresses the secret of the character’s essential 
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nature. When Stanislavsky played Uncle Vanya as an uncouth 
countryman, Chekhov rebuked him, pointing out that he had 
ignored the information that Vanya has a silk tie, is therefore a 
man of culture and learning who orders his clothes in Paris. Before 
coming to rehearsal, St. Denis had steeped himself in the play, 
followed Chekhov’s approach to life, and studied Stanislavsky’s 
description of how he learnt to produce Chekhov, and so was to a 
large extent able to sense the significance behind the apparently 
cryptic, to recognize, in the oblique reactions of the dialogue and 
the apparently purposeless pauses, the fluctuating, irrational life of 
the moods. Even so, perplexities cropped up at almost every line. 
“Why,” asked Miss Carol Goodner, who played Masha, “does Masha 
make those absurdly snobbish remarks about civilians to Vershinin? 
And why does she blab her love for him into the unwilling ears of 
her sisters at 3 a.m. after a fire?’ It was finally perceived that the 
cause of Masha’s snobbery about civilians is the fact that Vershinin, 
with whom she is falling in love, is a soldier, and sensitiveness to the 
mood of the scene after the fire achieved the recognition that it is 
Masha’s fatigue which releases the inhibitions, always very slight, 
on a Russian’s desire to confess and a woman’s urge to talk about 
her love. Sometimes, however, such perceptions of the effects of 
mood could not be achieved, and St. Denis was not afraid to say: 
“I do not know. But let us go on. Let the play come to you.” Dealing 
as Chekhov does with moods, and understood as he is by intuition 
rather than by logic, his characters can come to life, not through 
imposing on them a preconceived theory, but by setting the actors 
upon the stage to utter the apparently disconnected dialogue until, 
from the way they talk and move, the counterpoint of meaning is 
perceived. But once the clues are recognized, the meaning of the 
dialogue understood, there is no limit to the extent to which 
character may be developed, for the clues relate to the essential 
spirit, indicate the complexity of individuality, and suggest a life 
carried on outside the play. The actors were constantly building up 
their stage performances by reference to this life behind and outside 
the play. 

The equivalent applies to every other aspect of production. It is 
easy to bring the appearance of reality to the stage by means of 
tables and chairs; it is difficult to make that appearance emanate 
the spirit of reality itself. The settings had not only to express the 
lightness of Chekhov's comedy; they had to breathe the atmosphere 
of a lived-in room. There were superficial means of achieving this 
atmosphere. St. Denis insisted on real, moulded window frames 
because, for a spectator in the gallery to detect that the frames were 
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the normal flat and painted ones, would have destroyed the play’s 
illusion. There were more imaginative means such as the warm, 
intimate lighting of Mr. George Devine. But the realism of the room 
was fundamentally established, as it was in the acting, by conveying 
a sense of depth. The life of the room was communicated by the 
suggestion of a life outside it, by the passage leading into the inner 
regions of the house, the rappings on the floor from below, and by 
the jangling of the bell. The bell became, not merely the announce- 
ment of a visitor, but part of the “life of things and sounds.” It 
suggested a rusty wire traversing long passages, became the sound of 
the world outside the little group of people in the room. 

By such means did the inner, spiritual life of Chekhov’s people 
achieve physical and emotional life. It may be that the psychological 
subtlety which so brilliantly succeeded here was too delicate to cope 
with the robustness of Macbeth. But this untidy, disjointed play is 
not Shakespeare at his best, and I should like to see St. Denis produce 
Hamlet. Meanwhile, at the Phoenix Theatre, he has the permanent 
company which he has long desired as a means of achieving a “‘cor- 
porate feeling.’’ During the season he is to produce, besides The 
White Guard, Twelfth Night, The Cherry Orchard, and The Wild 
Duck. The first is one of St. Denis’s favourite plays, and it will be 
an interesting theatrical experience to witness the Arcadian comedy, 
the flutterings for life of the feckless, lovable Russians, and the 
austere beauty of Ibsen’s symbolism, as they are presented by the 
sensitive understanding and artistic logic of this important worker 
in the theatre. 
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THE BITE 


By Crichton Porteous 


RELEASED from the hasp, the gate swung open of its own weight. 
The youth, after a moment’s consideration, pulled it to again, 
rehooked it, and trudged slowly down the pasture. 

He was in breeches and a khaki slop-jacket, and a halter dangled 
over his shoulder. It was only just dawn and mist lay over the 
country, low down like a grey tide. He could see the stars plainly, 
and the tops of trees in dark masses, but neither the hedges nor the 
horses. It was a twelve-acre, unfamiliar to him, so he had no idea 
which were the favourite places. The grass was grey with moisture, 
but his passing left long slurs of darkness, as if he wore skis. The 
dew-coolness penetrated his boots. 

From the centre of the field even the trees were out of sight. 
There was nothing, only mist and the last stars. Everything was 
silent, as if the rest of the world were drowned. The owls had gone 
to their roosts and the day-birds were not yet awake. The foxes and 
rabbits had satisfied themselves, and the insects were awaiting the 
sunlight. So he trudged alone through a steamy peace, with the grass 
lisping to his steps. 

But now from a distance in the east, where the light was spreading 
like an opening fan, came a call, the pleasant familiar call to cattle 
for the morning milking; and following the call, a clink, suggesting 
the striking together of two stones under water. He knew it for the 
sparking of a horse-shoe on flint among damp grass, and slightly 
increased his pace. In the mist a dark bulk appeared to take form 
and solidify. It was the first horse, Bonnie, cropping methodically, 
ripping blades from the grass-roots with a sound like the regular 
tearing of cloth. She continued eating till his hand clutched her 
forelock, then raised her head, as it were with a sigh, and began 
willingly to walk, the halter unneeded. 

The youth had no idea which direction led back to the stable, but 
the horse guided him. As they approached the gate a second horse 
came pounding down the field and whinnied. The youth whistled 
softly and held his hand coaxingly, but the animal galloped off 
again, leaving a swirl in the mist. 

When the youth returned, this horse was nowhere to be seen. He 
trudged methodically from hedge to hedge, but it was like chasing 
a ghost, for the horse moved tantalizingly, apparently well aware of 
his progress, deliberately keeping out of his way. After a while he 
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gave up and returned to the stable, having decided to resume the 
chase later in improved light. 

Bonnie was munching the oats and bran with steady relish. As 
he entered she tossed her head, rattling her weighted chain through 
the ring-bolt, then plunged her nose back in the manger and paid 
no more attention. From its nail in the whitewashed wall the storm 
lantern threw a fiery sheen on her chestnut rump, but he saw she 
had been neglected. ‘The hair was plastered with sweat and her back 
legs were mud-caked to the knee-joints. 

‘Taking the curry-comb he began a vigorous grooming, hissing all 
the time through pursed lips. Dust and scurf rose, making a halo 
about the light. Occasionally Bonnie jerked her fleshy skin as if the 
friction tickled, but when he stooped to rub her neck and chest, she 
mouthed his ear with a soft, playing gentleness. She was grateful and 
he groomed more thoroughly, thinking that when he had brushed 
the comb-dust off and given a final polish with the velvet pad the 
boss would not know her. As he combed the long black mane, he 
thought it was like the hair of a pretty gipsy maid he had seen in 
the lane. Before he finished, the hair followed the brush with a faint 
crackling—electricity, they say—and he kept on brushing just to 
listen to it, till all at once he remembered Rosie, still uncaught. 

It was a quarter to seven; only fifteen minutes! He ran along the 
yard to the pasture gate and propped it back. If he could not catch 
her, he would drive her! The fan of light above the still hidden sun 
had opened so wide it occupied the whole of the eastern sky. But 
the mist had thickened and bleached to the likeness of new-washed 
fleece spread over the field to dry. He ran through it anxiously. 
Only one horse groomed, the other ungroomed, would make him a 
laughing-stock at breakfast-time. And suddenly hooves drubbed 
behind him, then rattled on cobbles. He ran back harder than ever, 
for Rosie had escaped, and who knew where she might go if once 
she got out of the yard? He raced to the white road-gate under the 
elms and listened. If she had gone he should hear her drumming 
the hard macadam. But no sound came, and, puzzling, he turned 
back. In the far corner of the yard a milk-churn showed dull silver 
against dark brickwork. The shippon door winked open and the 
boss came out with a full pail. 

“All right?” he called cheerily. 

“Yes, thanks,” the youth called back, feeling foolish. 

He entered the stable hastily, wondering what he should do if . 
Rosie were not there. But she was, head tucked in the manger. He 
cursed her, but was glad. He set to vigorously, trying to catch lost 
time, and startlingly, as he stooped to groom her forelegs, felt the 
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keen snatch of teeth. They dinted into the flesh, then slipped. With 
a toss the mare swung him off his feet, upward. For seconds—an 
eternity—he hung helpless, shouting, till the cloth ripped and he 
collapsed sideways. Rapidly, on hands and knees, instinctively he 
scrambled to safety. 

He leaned against the wall and felt sick. Putting his hand to his 
shoulder, he touched bare flesh. A mouthful of slop-jacket and shirt 
had been torn out, but his leather braces had saved his skin. It was 
marked, but not broken. 

He looked at Rosie. The mare was munching busily again. As 
his sickness and fear subsided he reasoned the affair out. She was 
tender under the forelegs and he had been too hasty and rough. The 
bite was her way of informing him, a stranger. It was not Rosie to 
blame, but himself. He reached his tweed jacket from behind the 
door and put it on. It was his first morning and the first team he had 
ever had charge of. He was proud of them and decided not to 
mention the bite to anyone. 


_ Tan Coed 
Wood engraving by Joun F. GREENWooD 
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THE THEATRE 


‘TREE OF EpEN. By Kenneth Horne. Apollo. 

WHEN WE ARE Marriep. By J. B. Priestley. St. Martin’s. 

Quiet Weppinc. By Esther McCracken. Wyndham’s. 

THe White Guarp. By Rodney Ackland, from the Russian. Phoenix. 
AN ELEPHANT IN Arcaby. By Eleanor and Herbert Farjeon. Kingsway. 


PLAYS put on in the last few weeks mostly have been modest in aim 
and comfortably entertaining in performance. They have been, in fact, 
not very good plays very well acted. It is surprising, when you come to 
think of it, how much really good acting dramatists now have at their 
beck and call. I account for it by reflecting that the theatre-going public 
are in this matter uncommonly shrewd. They may take to their heart 
plays that should never have been written, but they recognize bad acting 
at sight and will not tolerate it. The result is that the supply matches the 
demand, and you can hardly keep good acting out of any play, even the 
worst. It popped out in Official Secret, Mr. Jeffrey Dell’s harmless if not 
strictly necessary tale of how the Intelligence Service saved the Air 
Ministry’s precious blue-prints. We shall remember Mr. Henry Hewitt’s 
genial, business-like blackmailer and Mr. Cecil Parker’s politely ironical 
Chief of Intelligence long after we have forgotten what brought them 
together. Not even Tree of Eden, the sticky fantasy at the Apollo, 
can entirely suppress the intelligence and charm of Miss Lilli Palmer’s 
acting. She represents a girl who, having been brought up on a Pacific 
island by an eccentric mother, has never seen a man or heard of one. 
Most of the evening is given up to the efforts of a boat-load of visitors 
te convey “‘the facts of life” to the girl by a succession of sniggering hints. 
They are not much more amusing than would be efforts to teach a child 
arithmetic by the same means. Yet Miss Palmer manages to endow the 
girl with a taking simplicity and a vitality that give what is droll in her 
mistakes its maximum effect. ; 

Mr. Priestley’s new piece When We Are Married, at the St. Martin’s, 
gets and deserves to get good acting. There is skilful provision for good 
acting, though in any but the absolutely right hands it would probably 
seem an exceedingly poor farce. The complications depend on the slow- 
ness of three well-to-do Yorkshire couples to realize that there is a legal 
as well as a sacramental side to marriage. Their assumption is that since 
the minister who married them all on the same day twenty-five years ago 
was not qualified to perform the ceremony they must, therefore, be living 
in sin. Priestley takes an unexpectedly low view of Yorkshire standards 
of shrewdness. His lapse from loyalty is amply justified. We sharper- 
witted southerners are in no hurry to see the six shaken chapel-goers of 
Cleckleywyke released from their fix, so delightfully do the actors dis- 
tinguish between reactions which are necessarily similar. There are at 
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least three gloriously outstanding performances—Mr. Frank Pettingell’s 
ripely alcoholic Press photographer, Miss Helena Pickard’s horridly tight- 
laced wife slyly expanding, and Mr. Raymond Huntley’s sour, stingy, 
self-opinionated Jack-in-oflice. 

The theme of Quiet Wedding at Wyndham’s is not, perhaps, particu- 
larly attractive. A rather silly, highly strung bride-to-be gets it into her 
head that it is almost indecent to be married in public. She and the 
puzzled bridegroom solve her problem by becoming lovers on the eve 
of the wedding. But the fuss and flurry of a household preparing itself 
for a great event is so happily and amusingly sketched in by the author, 
the household is so happily and amusingly touched in by Miss Marjorie 
Fielding, Miss Marie Lohr, Miss Ailsa Grahame and an excellent cast 
headed by Miss Elizabeth Allan and Mr. Frank Lawton, that the audience 
swallows it all with avidity, not straining at the interlude of romantic 
rebellion, which is not well contrived. 

There is abundance of good acting at the Phoenix in The White Guard. 
The piece is a thinly Chekovian pastiche which studies the fortunes of 
a group of men and women who, in 1918, were opposed to the Bolshevik 
régime. Miss Peggy Ashcroft, Mr. Stephen Haggard and Mr. Michael 
Redgrave best catch the odd mingling of sadness and gaiety on which 
the little story flourishes, and M. Michel St. Denis arranges the lights 
and cross-lights with a skill which shows everything to advantage. 

These pieces are above nobody’s head. To a higher and presumably 
less popular order of entertainment belongs An Elephant in Arcady at 
the Kingsway. Here Miss Eleanor Farjeon and Mr. Herbert Farjeon, in 
a story that consists almost entirely of lyrics, quiz the eighteenth-century 
patronage of Nature. The wit is as genuine as the music, which is 
drawn from Mozart and other composers of the period, the fable is con- 
sistently light-winged, and the décor by Mr. Hugh Stevenson catches the 
charm and piquancy of the fable. In brief, it is that rare thing, an 
exquisite, light musical show, and in Miss Irene Eisinger it has a heroine 
whose personality suits the part as well as her voice suits Mozart, and in 
Mr. Geoffrey Dunn an ineffably ridiculous leader of those Arcadian revels 
which a rumour that the elephant has run amok so rudely shatters. 


A. V. CookMAN 
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MUSIC—THE WINTER SEASON 


THE 1938-39 musical season in London has not at present any very 
striking concerts in its announcements. The fortnightly concerts of the 
Royal Philharmonic Society, which take place on alternate Thursdays 
from October 13 to March 30, are to be conducted for the most part by 
Sir Thomas Beecham: distinguished visitors from abroad are Bruno 
Walter, who is conducting Mahler’s Symphony No. 1 in D on January 
19; and Weingartner, who is conducting two concerts in February, at 
the second of which (February 23) his own Sinfonietta will be played. 
The only other novelty in the Society’s programmes is the Violin Con- 
certo of Ernst Bloch, which is to be given by Sir Thomas Beecham on 
March g, with Szigeti as soloist. The Sibelius concert on October 27 
inaugurated the Sibelius Festival. These programmes are, on the whole, 
good without being distinguished, they tend to pander unduly to the 
exhibitionist strain which is strong in so many conductors, but that is a 
price which we are used to paying for virtuoso conducting. Is there any 
other sufficient reason for including Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique, Strauss’s 
Tod und Verklérung and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony? These are among 
the finest of the chevaux de bataille from the virtuoso conductors’ stud : 
but the familiarity of two, and the very questionable musical worth of a 
third, of these three works make it clear that it was not for the education 
of the public that they are included. 

The double series of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra’s concerts pro- 
vide London with first-class orchestral concerts every Wednesday of the 
season, from October 19 to March 8, with a break of four weeks for 
the Christmas holidays. The majority of these concerts are, naturally, 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult, whose modesty, taste, and artistic 
integrity are visible at a glance in the composition of the programmes. 
Sir Henry Wood is conducting two of the concerts (November 30 and 
December 7) in connection with the celebration of his jubilee: the pro- 
gramme of the second of these concerts consists entirely of the works of 
Elgar, among them the Violoncello Concerto, in which Mme. Suggia 
will play the solo part. It will be interesting to hear, on October 26, Busoni’s 
Violin Concerto (soloist: Szigeti) and William Walton’s Symphony; other- 
wise post-war music is not strongly represented, except in the choral concert 
on February 8, when Sir Adrian Boult will conduct Honegger’s King David 
and Holst’s Hymn of Jesus. Eugene Goossens is conducting the first per- 
formance in England of his Two Nature Poems and, at the same concert 
(November 9), Stravinsky’s Sacre du Printemps—after which there stand 
in my printed programme the two words “By request.” It would be 
interesting to know whether this is in the nature of an excuse or, if not. 
who is entitled to make such requests and, still more interesting. whose 


requests are granted? 
E 
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All music-lovers, partisans of Berlioz or no, will be grateful 
to Sir Adrian Boult for broadcasting L’Enfance du Christ in the 
Regional programme on Christmas Day. These Sunday evening con- 
certs are an excellent institution in themselves, and they are rendered 
still more valuable by the excellence of their programmes. Here the 
balance between ancient and modern is pretty fairly held, with a slight 
leaning towards the music of the twentieth century. Three chamber 
music concerts (October 23, November 20, and December 18) and two 
choral concerts (Acis and Galatea on November 6 and L’Enfance du 
Christ on December 25) vary the general run of orchestral music. Con- 
temporary music is given a place in two B.B.C. concerts, the first on 
November 4, when Mlle Nadia Boulanger will conduct a programme 
of works by Stravinsky, Poulenc and Frangaix: the second on December 
2, when Basil Cameron will conduct a concert of contemporary American 
music, which will include Withorne’s Second Symphony. An oddly 
belated Ravel Memorial Concert is to be conducted by Pierre Monteux 
on November 18, no programme yet announced: and Arthur Bliss will 
conduct a performance of his Morning Heroes on December 16. 

An interesting concert which might pass unnoticed, since it is not 
included in any series and has no first-class name to advertise it, is being 
given by the City of Birmingham Orchestra, conducted by Leslie Heward, 
on December 8. The programme includes Pfitzner’s overture Das Christ 
Elflein, Arnold Bax’s Tintagel and a symphony by Moeran. Of the 
“special recitals” announced for November and December by the B.B.C., 
the most interesting seem to be those of Robert Franz’s Lieder, Liszt’s 
Années de Pélerinage and Morley’s Ballets and Madrigals, in the weeks 
beginning November 13, December 4 and December 11 respectively. 

On the whole, though it is always easy to find fault and to suggest 
alterations, the musical prospects are good. The absence of the super- 
lative is perhaps in itself a healthy sign. As Dr. Vaughan Williams wrote 
in the last number of the Lonpon Mercury: “Is not the cult of super- 
perfection carried too far? If it is to be a question of quality versus 
quantity, Iam for quantity every time. A listener with imagination and 
insight should want the music, not so-and-so’s rendering of it. If the 
music is intelligibly played and, above all, with verve and vitality, why 
should we wish for more?” The obvious danger of this attitude is that 
it should degenerate into a cult of mediocrity, the feeling that a per- 
formance is “good enough” and that to demand a high standard is a kind 
of fad. On the other hand it would be interesting to know how many 
of those who write in feverishly, months ahead, for tickets for Toscanini’s 
concerts, are genuine “listeners with imagination and insight,” and how 
pace pile pasion for perfection is tempered with a peculiarly crass 
orm ee snobbery. We have some very good music in England: 

o make it superlative, rather than sit critically until an 


international star arrives, and then fall into obsequious rhapsodies over 
the slightest twitch of his baton. 
MarTIN Cooper 
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FILMS 
PYGMALION. British. 


THE Lapy VANISHEs. British. 
StxtTy GLorious Years. British. 


IF one may assume that Anthony Asquith did most of the detailed work 
of directing Pygmalion—for Leslie Howard, named as co-director, plays 
the lead—chief credit for this first successful attempt to put Bernard 
Shaw on the screen should probably be divided between him and the 
scenario writers, W. P. Lipscomb and Cecil Lewis. And some credit 
should perhaps go to whoever persuaded Mr. Shaw not to insist any 
longer that his plays must be filmed exactly as he wrote them, or left 
alone. This permission granted, the essential problem was to provide 
some sort of visual counterpart to the sparkling intellectual vitality of 
the Shavian dialogue. To describe exactly how this problem has been 
solved would need a close analysis of the film, shot by shot, for it depends 
on the choice of innumerable camera angles and camera movements, and 
particularly on the passage from one shot to the next. This art of expres- 
sive continuity has some likeness to the art of phrasing in music: it is 
an art of linking up shots in a rhythmical sequence so that each is related 
significantly to its neighbours, before and after. An example of good 
rhythm is the sequence which establishes Professor Higgins as an elocu- 
tion expert: these dissolving views of his instruments and technical 
methods are more than usually effective because they achieve a kind of 
musical form. And it should be said that the actual accompanying music, 
written for the film by Honegger, is probably the best screen score up 
to date, not because it is particularly striking in itself, but because it 
unobtrusively—and yet with a certain elegance and wit—supports and 
comments on the rhythm of the visual action. In the dialogue sequences, 
again, Mr. Asquith’s camera is very skilful at showing us just what we 
need to see—and this may be the speaker’s face, or a listener’s face, or 
some quite other aspect of the scene—in order to get the fullest flavour 
of what is being said. In fact, although Pygmalion has so much talk, 
and thus might seem to be a very difficult subject for the screen, this 
film version makes more out of the text, I think, than a stage version 
would be likely to do, partly because the camera does so much to help 
the actors, and partly because the film version’s freedom and fluidity of 
movement take the stiffness out of Mr. Shaw’s 26-year-old methods of 
dramatic construction. 

Only right at the end, when the Professor and Eliza are quarrelling 
intricately over their relationship, is the film inclined to drag, and here 
the fault is mainly in the play. 

Up to this point the film is continuously amusing, rising perhaps 
to its peak in the tea-party scene when Eliza, the Cockney flower- 
girl whom Higgins has vowed to turn into a lady, treats a politely 
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bewildered audience to an exercise in vowel-sounds (‘The rains in 
Spain keep mainly to the plains”) while trying to talk safely about 
the weather. Eliza is played with remarkable zest and intelligence 
by Wendy Hiller, appearing on the screen for the first time: her 
particular achievement is that she undergoes convincingly her trans- 
formation into a stately débutante with no loss of her innate raciness 
of character. Leslie Howard is ideally cast as the ruthlessly casual and 
inconsiderate young Professor; and the attention to detail which marks 
every aspect of the production is shown in the choice of players of con- 
siderable reputation—they include Wilfrid Lawson, Marie Lohr, Scott 
Sunderland, Violet Vanbrugh, Cathleen Nesbitt and O. B. Clarence— 
not only for the supporting but even for the smallest parts. Pygmalion 
was produced at Pinewood by Gabriel Pascal at a time, earlier this year, 
of deep depression in the British film industry; if anything can inspire 
British producers to aim boldly at high quality, it should. 

I wish Alfred Hitchcock would more often vary his aim; but The 
Lady Vanishes is first-rate comedy-melodrama, his best in this style. It 
is about an elderly English governess (Dame May Whitty) who disap- 
pears during a train journey in Central Europe, and the conspiracy 
that comes gradually to light when an English girl (Margaret Lockwood) 
and a young man (Michael Redgrave) begin to hunt for her through 
the carriages. The plot, viewed coldly, is fantastically improbable; the 
film takes too long to get going; the conventional quarrelling of the 
heroine and the needlessly bounderish young man is tedious at times; 
and one cannot help missing the freshly natural quality of Hitchcock’s 
last picture, Young and Innocent. But the gathering excitement of the 
chase, with its sense of sinister purposes under the bland politeness of 
the other passengers, is splendidly worked up; and the dialogue is nearly 
always entertaining, particularly the laconic conversation of two old- 
school-tie Englishmen, cricket maniacs, who are played with masterly 
understatement by Naunton Wayne and Basil Radford. 

In a short space it is difficult to do justice to Sixty Glorious Years, 
Herbert Wilcox’s Technicolor sequel to Victoria the Great, with Anna 
Neagle and Anton Walbrook appearing again as the Queen and the 
Prince Consort. The story follows similar lines, historic occasions and 
State pageantry mingled with episodes of domestic sentiment, running 
from the royal betrothal to the Diamond Jubilee. The characters of 
Victoria and Albert are again considerably idealized, and a haze of 
patriotic glamour surrounds the history: yet a number of individual 
incidents are treated with an effectively quiet sincerity; the acting is 
careful and not undignified; and the dialogue—some of it written by 
Sir Robert Vansittart—is terse and natural, notably free from rhodomon- 
tade. In spite of the idealizations and the omissions, the film captures 
something of the power and sweep of a rich age, its rising and its passing, 
as a new century opens and the Queen’s funeral bell tolls. 


CHARLES Davy 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IT seems that this month there is room, in these notes, for me to review 
a few of the booksellers’ catalogues which, in spite of all crises, have 
begun their usual autumn spate, or at least something like it. One which 
has just reached me is number 665 of Messrs. Maggs Brothers, of 34 
and 35 Conduit Street, London, W.1. This is devoted to English armorial 
and decorative bindings. Only 94 examples are included, but all except 
two or three are illustrated (which in itself gives this catalogue a special 
value and attractiveness), and they include many very fine examples. The 
list begins with two volumes bound for Francis. Bacon and ends with the 
work of such modern binders as the Doves Press, Miss S. T. Prideaux, 
and Messrs. Sangorski and Sutcliffe. Of the two Bacon bindings one covers 
a large paper copy of his Instauratio Magna, first edition, 1620, and its 
price is £350. Among the armorial bindings with which the catalogue 
opens are examples bearing the arms of Catherine of Aragon, Elizabeth, 
James I, Charles II, James II, George I, George III, George IV, the 
Duke of Monmouth, and Archbishop Laud—surely an impressive gather- 
ing. A section of the list which gives me, personally, much pleasure, is 
that containing the embroidered and needlework bindings of the seven- 
teenth century, things which always have a great charm about them, 
even though one has to admit that embroidery is not really the most 
suitable material for use in book-binding. One which I like particularly 
(so far as one can judge from a photograph) is a little 16mo. edition of 
the Psalms in English verse, 1635, bound in white satin embroidered with 
a charming floral pattern in coloured silks. This costs eighteen guineas. 
There are also a number of bindings by Samuel Mearne, or in his style, 
and examples of Edwards of Halifax and of Roger Payne. 
* * * 


Messrs. Francis Edwards, of 83 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, 
in their catalogue 630 include nearly 1,200 books about The Sea and 
Its Story. The prices range from a very few shillings upwards. Mercator’s 
Atlas, printed at Amsterdam in 1628, costs £65, and the 1612, Antwerp, 
edition of Ortelius’s Theatrum Orbis Terrarum, £75. For the 1513 
Strassburg edition of Ptolemy’s Geographiea Opus, with very early maps 
showing America, £180 is asked. Special sections are given to Captain 
Cook, Bligh and the “Bounty” Mutiny, Log Books and MSS., Memoirs 
and Autograph Letters, Pirates and Smugglers and so forth. For £24 you 
can get a set of the first editions of Cook’s three Voyages, g volumes in 
all, 1773-84; and for £12 10s. a first edition of Bligh’s own book con- 
taining an account of the famous mutiny, A Voyage to the South Sea. 


1792. 


* * * 


Mr. Ifan Kyrle Fletcher, of 26 Old Bond Street, London, W.1, has 
issued a catalogue of a further portion of the library of the late C. T. 
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Jacobi, of the Chiswick Press. Besides books on bibliography, typography 
and so on, it contains a good many autograph letters and documents 
relating to the work of Jacobi and his predecessors. There are also a 
number of books printed by Baskerville, the Daniel Press, the Essex 
House Press, the Golden Cockerel Press, the Strawberry Hill Press and 
others. 

* * * 


Catalogue number 324 from Messrs. Myers, of 102 New Bond Street, 
W.1, offers an attractive and miscellaneous collection of books, amongst 
which I notice three of John Gay’s first editions at very reasonable prices. 
What is described as a “fine uncut copy” of Trivia [1716], though in a 
modern binding, is marked £5 5s., while The Shepherd’s Week, 1714, 
may be had for £2 10s., and The Wife of Bath, 1730, for £1 10s. A 
first edition of Wordsworth’s Prelude, 1850, in the original cloth but 
with the “back a little dull,” costs no more than fifteen shillings. A 
set of The Train, 1856-1858, a magazine which was edited by Edmund 
Yates and in which Lewis Carroll made his first appearance in print 
with a poem called “Solitude,” is priced six guineas. 


The Revival of Learning, with the story of European scholarship as 
shown in books of the fifteenth and sixteenth century, is clearly an 
excellent subject for a catalogue. Recently Messrs. E. P. Goldschmidt 
and Co., of 45 Old Bond Street, W.1, devoted to it one of their lists, 
in which they included some two hundred and fifty books. It opens 
with what the cataloguer calls “the most momentous book of that 
epoch and the publication in which the linguistic scholarship built up 
in the fifteenth century was used with the most weighty consequences,” 
Erasmus’s Greek New Testament, the Novum Instrumentum, issued at 
Basle in 1516, a copy of which is offered for £52 10s. Erasmus is perhaps 
the most important name in this catalogue, and he accounts for about 
thirty items in it, but he has many famous companions, including 
Savonarola and, amongst Englishmen, Sir Thomas More and Thomas 
Linacre, founder of the Royal College of Physicians. 

* * * 


In their list, number 274, Messrs. Dulau and Co., of 29 Dover Street, 
W.1, mingle books, autographs, prints and pictures. The most important 
item is a complete set, 66 volumes, of the Kelmscott Press books, for 
which {600 is asked. Among less expensive things are some Byron first 
editions, including Hebrew Melodies, 1815, a first issue in original 
wrappers, which is marked £8 10s. 

* * 


Messrs. Elkin Mathews have moved their bookshop, so well known 
to collectors of eighteenth and nineteenth century literature and also of 
modern first editions, to 37a Duke Street, St. James’s, S.W.1. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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ART—RAGE AND REASON 


Guernica. New Burlington Galleries. October 4-29. 

Firty YEARS OF PAINTING BY SIR WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN. Leicester 
Galleries. October 4-25. 

PAINTINGS BY GERHARD FRANKL. Calmann Galleries. October 15- 
November g. 


HIS fury with the bombers of Guernica has made Picasso more direct 
and intelligible than usual, and at the same time justifies his character- 
istic incoherence. The main interest of his cartoon lies in the two figures 
of a dead man clasping a broken sword and a woman bending forward 
in supplicating agony, and in the head of an allegorical figure, Death, 
Peace, or Revenge, floating above them. The horse and the bull, the two 
other figures, the fragments of architecture and the electric bulb above 
are accessories both in the story and in the kaleidoscopic pattern of 
flickering chequers, angles, and broken lines. 

These principal figures are consummately drawn and quite logical in 
the relationship of their parts, even though they are wilfully left incom- 
plete or interrupted and dotted over with apparently meaningless 
excrescences. It is necessary to insist on this as well as on Picasso's 
unfailing instinct for decoration in order to mark him off from the 
imitators, especially in this country, who seek to catch his secret with- 
cut possessing any of his mastery of form or liveliness’ of design. The 
accompanying selection from the numerous red-hot sketches which 
preceded the cartoon shows the care with which he worked out the 
principal forms as well as the stages through which the composition 
developed from its original conception as an almost realistic illustration. 
There are heads which are finely outlined and modelled, if they appear 
somewhat stylized, while the study of the hand which grasps the broken 
sword is by itself as expressive as the whole composition. 

One or two of the drawings, on the other hand, are mere scrawls, as 
though the artist were exercising himself, before setting to work on the 
cartoon, in the technique of a street-boy’s chalkings on the wall of a slum. 
Other drawings elaborate contortions of hate with the slashes and tattoo 
marks of a self-tormentor piling every kind of minute horror upon his 
nightmare conception: This is the spirit in which the composition has 
been worked out upon its firm foundation. The contortions and ugli- 
ness are sometimes deliberate and descriptive, elsewhere they are 
figurative, if puzzling, but in the main they are inarticulately expres- 
sive. The total effect is that of a torrent of expletives held together by 
a series of direct references as any string of oaths must be if they are to 
have any bearing on a particular person or incident. But one objection 
to expletives is that however much they tell of the rage and fury of the 
man who utters them, and however much one may sympathize with him, 
they distract the attention from the source of his trouble. 
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For unadulterated reason it is only necessary to pass to the Leicester 
Galleries where Sir William Rothenstein celebrates a jubilee by a selec- 
tion of his past and present work. Beginning with the somewhat way- 
ward and whimsical japonaiserie of Whistler and Paris in the Nineties, 
the style changes to the robustiousness of the New English Art Club in 
the days of Steer and Tonks, and after a visit to India and the war 
almost everything else is discarded in the desire for dignity and monu- 
mental force. It is possible to see in this section from fifty years’ work 
the whole striving of the period towards the self-conscious construction or, 
as it is now called, the “organization” of the picture. Even the qualities 
of paint and colour, which made the pictures of synagogue ritual and 
vestments the most memorable of Sir William’s work, have been 
sacrificed for the sake of clarity and structure. The figures or objects 
represented risk losing all interest, even in their drawing, and becoming 
merely bricks in the building-up of the picture. Sir William’s influence 
in this respect on the younger generation can be seen on every hand, 
and when once the original inspiration of the figures or landscape has 
been crushed out of the picture it is only a step to the total elimination 
of natural forms which tend to be troublesome and distracting in them- 
selves and to the “organization” of a canvas in two or three dimensions 
by means of black lines and coloured fields. 

It is still possible to express without incoherence and to compose with- 
out rigidity. Gerhard Frankl, one of whose landscape drawings is illustrated 
in this number, shows that the intensity of an impression can be reflected 
with great subtlety and simplification but without any parade of style 
or virtuosity. In the water-colours exhibited at the Calmann Gallery the 
flowers and mountains retain, under a sometimes seeming confusion of 
colour, both their own individual forms and their relation to each other 
in space. In one or two of his mountain scenes the excitement which is 
never absent from his work leads him to an emphasis on structure which 
detracts from the atmosphere; but in most of them, as in the flower pieces, 
the great science in the juxtaposition of colours and in the balance of 
forms does not obtrude itself, but actually produces the effect of complete 
spontaneity and of vitality. Perhaps the keen concentration of interest and 
skill of hand is most easily appreciated in the monochromes, but in every 
case the picture has grown into its form, not merely been built. Mr. Frankl, 
who is still young, is well known in Vienna, where his merits were also 
appreciated by some discerning visitors from England. He should be a 
great accession to the artistic life of this country. 


PauL Oppr 
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Leicester Square, London 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS 


© Dora Gordine 
New Sculpture 


© — Charles Cundall 


A.R.A., A.R.W.S. 
Paintings 


© Suzanne Eisendieck 
Recent Paintings 


Exhibitions open daily from 1o tll 6 


SPECTRUM GALLERY 
105, CHARLOTTE STREET, W.1 


EXHIBITION 


OF NEW 


PAINTINGS 
SCULPTURE 
DRAWINGS 


Daily 11—6.30 Museum 
Sats. 11—1 0025 


G. T, NICHOLSON 
LTD. 
(The Nicholson Gallery) 


FRANK DOBSON 


UNTIL NOVEMBER [5th 


NOVEMBER 17th 
1. Paintings by 


MARJORIE PASTOR 


2. Drawings and Sculpture by 


LORIS REY 


45 ST. JAMES’S PLACE 


ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 
Regent 1854 


ALEX. REID 
& LEFEVRE, Ltd. 


NOVEMBER 
“L’7ECOLE DE 
PARIS” 


BONNARD MATISSE 
MIRO 
PICASSO 
ROUAULT 
SOUTINE 
VUILLARD 


la, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
THE PROGRAMME FOR NOVEMBER 


THE Annual Exhibition of the New English 
Art Club, which opened on October 2oth at 
the SuFFoLK STREET GALLERIES, 62 Suffolk 
Street, Pall Mall East, will continue until 
the 12th of this month. On November 7th 
the London Group will open its Annual 
Exhibition at the NEw BurLINGTON GALLERIES, 
4 Burlington Gardens. 


The Royal Society of Portrait Painters will 
continue its exhibition at the Roya Insti- 
TUTE oF Om Painters until November 7th, 
and will be followed on November 18th by the 
works of Alex Jamieson. 


The Antique Dealers’ Fair at GrosvENOR 
House will close on November 11th, and on 
November 4th the 50th Anniversary Exhibi- 
tion of the Arts & Crafts Exhibition Society, 
will open at BurRtincton House. 


On November 3rd Messrs. ARTHUR TOOTH 
& Son, 155 New Bond Street, will open their 
4th Annual “Fléche d’Or” Exhibition of 
paintings from French Private Collections. 
The Exhibition will remain open until 
November 26th. 


Messrs. Rem & LEFEvrReE, 1A King Street, 
also have a mixed exhibition of French 
paintings opening on the 1st of the month. It 
is entitled “L’Ecole de Paris,” and will include 
works by French Artists living and dead, since 
the Impressionists, including Matisse, Bonnard, 
Vuillard, Utrillo, Braque and others. 


Messrs. RoszNBERG & HeEtrr, 31 Bruton 
Street, have an exhibition which will continue 
until November 17th, of paintings by van 
Dongen. 


An Exhibition of British Pictures will be 
shown during November at Messrs. AGNEW’s, 
43 Old Bond Street. 


Messrs. WILDENSTEIN, 147 New Bond Street, 
are exhibiting Recent Paintings by Allan 
Gwynne-Jones from November 16th till 
Christmas, and Messrs. Cotnacui, 144 New 
Bond Street, have drawings by Sidney Lee 
during this month. 


Mr. Michael Rothenstein has an exhibition 
of his paintings at Messrs. MATTHIESEN, 142 


New Bond Street, in their lower gallery, 
opening on November 4th and continuing 
until November 24th. In the upper gallery 
Messrs. MATTHIESEN wil] show the works of 
Alfred Jonniaux from the 1gth till the 26th. 


The Fine Art Society, 148 New Bond 
Street, from November gth till 26th, will show 
Miss Beatrice Bland’s Landscapes and Flowers, 
and Mr. W. Egginton’s Water-colours of 
Scotland. 


The Leicester GALLERIES, Leicester Square, 
have an exhibition this month of Sculpture 
and Drawings by Dora Gordine, and paintings 
by James Cundall and Suzanne Eisendieck. 


In Cork Street, the REDFERN GALLERY, 
at No. 20, will show from the grd till the 26th, 
recent paintings by Basil Jonzen, including the 
Decoration for a Petit Salon in San Fernandez, 
Teneriffe. Miss GuGcENHEm, at No. 32, 
has an exhibition of collages by different 
artists, and the LonpDoN GALLERY, at No. 28, 
early paintings by Chirico, and paintings by 
Humphrey Jennings. 


In St. James’s Place, the exhibition of 
paintings by Gerhard Frankl, reviewed by our 
Art Critic in this number, will continue until 
November goth, at the CALMANN GALLERIEs, 
at No. 42, and will be followed on November 
15th by paintings by Josef Oppenheimer. 
The NicHotson GALLERY, at No. 45, has an 
exhibition of Drawings by Frank Dobson, of 
which one is reproduced in this number of 
the Lonpon Mercury, until November 15th, 
which will be followed by paintings by 
Marjorie Pastor and Laurie Rey on November 
16th. Mrs. Story at the Starrorp GALLERY, 
No. 13, has paintings by Count Pallastrelli 
di Celleri until November roth, and after that, 
opening on November 22nd, paintings by 
Henry Hoyland. 


The Spanish ArT GALLERY, 50 Con- 
duit Street, is opening at the end of the month 
an exhibition of Spanish Painting entitled 
“Greco to Goya.” It will be in aid of the 
British Red Cross Spanish Medical Aid 
Society, and will include paintings by El 
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Greco, Velasquez, Murillo, Goya, etc., and 
Goya’s Desastres de la Guerra. 

The Storran GA.tErigs, 5 Albany Court- 
yard, have an exhibition of paintings by 
Khmeluk and Fifteen Paintings of London by 
young English painters, lasting until the rath. 


An exhibition of old London Pictures will 
be held at the PARKER GaLteries, 2 Alber- 
marle Street, during this month. 


The BLoomspury GALLERY, South Molton 
Street, has an exhibition of paintings by 
Cuthbert Rogers. 


WALKER’s GALLERIES, 118 New Bond 
Street, has, from the 1st to the 14th, “World 
Dances,” sketches by Carl Werntz, from the 
4th to the 17th The Society of Parson Painters, 
from the roth to the 25th “Egypt”, water- 
colours by Romilly Fedden. 


The Brook Srreert Art GALLERY, 14 
Brook Street, has pen-and-ink drawings and 
water-colour sketches by W. Etty, till Novem- 
ber 19th, and also Paintings by P. F. Millard. 


On November 15th, W. BurcHARD, 39 
Jermyn Street, will open an exhibition en- 
titled “Gold and Silver in Early Chinese Art’, 
including objects from the 5th century B.c. 
to the 13th century A.D. 


The Gourm GaALLery, Burlington Gar- 
dens, will show during November “India of 
the Villages”, by Winifred White Wilson. 

West’s GALLERIES, 43 Duke Street, has 
“Dutch and Flemish Portraits and Interiors, 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
from Jan Gossaert to Jan Steen.” 


At the Parser GALuLeries an exhibition of 


paintings by Andrew Grandis will be held ” 


from November gth to 26th. 


“Egyptian Boats” will be the title of an 
exhibition of paintings by J. W. A. Young 
which opens on November st, at the ARLINGTON 
GALLERY. 


An important Auction Sale this month will 
be the contents of Rufford Abbey, to be sold 
at Messrs. CurisTIE£’s, in King Street, the 
Furniture, Tapestry and objects of vertu on 
November 17th, and Pictures on the 18th. At 
Messrs. SOTHEBY on the gth, Silver, Bronzes 
and objects of vertu from the Durlacher 
collection will be sold, and on the 16th and 17th, 
the Oriental Ceramics, Egyptian and Roman 
antiquities collected by the late Lord Kitchener 
of Khartoum. 


WILDENSTEIN 


(SUELO): 


EXHIBITIONS: 


Until November 5th— 
Water-Colours by 


VIVIAN 
PITCHFORTH 


From November | 6th— 


Paintings by 
ALLAN 
GWYNNE-JONES 


Old Masters and 

important paintings 

by leading 18th and 

19th century French 

painters always on 
view 
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News about Books 


N presenting a small, selective autumn list, we would wish to draw 
special attention to an “omnibus” volume, Algernon Blackwood’s 
CoLLECTED TALES (684 pages, 8s. 6d.). These stories of 
the supernatural and the uncanny will be new to many readers 
to-day, the three volumes in which they made their original 
appearance having been long out of print; in their particular 
field these stories remain unsurpassed. An important work of 
historical biography is PRINCE METTERNICH IN LOVE AND 
WAR (18s.) by Frederick de Reichenberg, who presents his sub- 
ject in a new light, basing his picture on many years’ study and 
the privilege of easy access to the leading private and public 
archives of Europe. There are twelve portraits. In MR. PRUNE 
ON COTSWOLD (10s. 6d.), Richard Blake Brown has written 
a new sort of guide-book, and has succeeded in describing these 
delectable hills from a fresh angle. ‘“Those who know the Cots- 
wolds”, says The Aberdeen Press, “will see the region with new 
interest ; those who do not will find Mr. Prune worth cultivating 
for his own sake.” The book is fully illustrated with specially 
taken photographs. 


Two new novels should also be noted. THE KILMARNEY LINE 
(7s. 6d.) by K. Balbernie, who will be remembered as the author 
of “Now for the Wilderness” ; and THE GOOD PAIN (6s.) a 
first book by a new writer, Elizabeth Hollister Frost, ‘‘of quite 
unusual richness and distinction’’, says The Glasgow Herald. Nor 
must Prechtl’s great novel, TITANIC (7s. 6d.) be overlooked ; 
“an intensely exciting story, full of adroit characterisation and 
moving incident”. (Times Lit. Supp.) Its sales are steadily 
maintained. 


An intensely readable life of the painter is THE DOUBLE LIFE 
OF J. M. W. TURNER (10s. 6d.) by Kenelm Foss, described by 
The Manchester Guardian as “impressive and convincing as a full- 
length study of a complex character”. Finally for poetry lovers 
there is John Gawsworth’s anthology FIFTY YEARS OF MODERN 
VERSE (6s.), containing two hundred poems by 110 poets. 
“Capable of giving genuine pleasure”, says the Manchester Evening 
News, “to those who believe poetry is still a melodious form of 
expression and not an incoherent gibbering of the subconscious.” 


qx: Martin Secker directs The Richards Press at No. 8 Charles 
Street, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 
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APROPOS OF DOLORES 


ByaV 2s. 


APROPOS OF DOLORES. By H. G. 

Wells. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

On one thing all our contemporary 
prophets—except the religious—agree: 
our unhappy generation is between two 
worlds. Seventeenth century man (and 
that is ourselves) has notice to quit, 
says Mr. Wells; but being no lover of 
precision, he translates the problem 
into evolutionary terms where roman- 
tic science, drunk on noughts, deals 
spaciously in hundreds, thousands, mil- 
lions: we are between two kinds of 
man. There is something intoxicating 
and intoxicated about this large view of 
the subject; it is a kind of super-Nordic 
myth taking one’s mind off exact issues. 
And indeed Mr. Wells’s escape to Nature 
has always divided the world, very un- 
scientifically, into superior and inferior 
races; life, like some mysterious Houston 
Chamberlain, has done with certain 
types. For my taste the minor prophecies 
of Mr. Wells, the things he throws 
out by accident, are less suspicious in 
tendency. He speaks, in this new novel, 
about our becoming more nomadic. 
There, in a sense both exciting and 
sinister, with its dual hint of growing 
freedom and growing disintegration, is 
a likely signpost. Planted in Mr. Wells’s 
own egotistic irresponsibility, it matches 
the irresponsibility, the opportunism 
and the myths so characteristic of our 
world to-day. 

A discursive publisher, Mr. Stephen 
Wilbeck, who is as great a rationalizer 
as Mr. Wells himself, has escaped 
to the more spacious dilemma of Man 
because he is, of course, in trouble 
with a woman. Dolores, a cosmopolitan, 
Armenian, French, Egyptian piece of 
theatre in skirts, is, like the wife of 


Pritchett 


Jonathan Wild, “a b...” Not an 
ordinary b..., but something fan- 
tastic in the egotism, the covetousness, 
the spite, the jealousy, vanity, possessive- 
ness and martyred groans of the kind. 
She is one of those women who are a 
loss to the stage. Of course, we see 
her from Stephen’s point of view, and 
his egotism is none the less great for 
being engrossed in the world at large; if 
Stephen, who is writing, could be fixed 
in our mind as a precise person, instead 
of an ubiquitous first person singular 
driving fast over the roads of Brittany 
and talking at large, the case for the 
Higher Type of Man, or the male Shape 
of Things to Come (which Stephen with 
modest reluctance decides that he typi- 
fies) might be shaken. But Dolores is 
nevertheless a character. Her quarrels in . 
hotels, her feuds: with servants, her 
“pain” which can be turned on like a 
tap at the proper point in domestic rows, 
her fanatical, convent-bred pruriency 
are comical and contemporary. No one 
among our elders writes comedy with a 
gusto as inspired as Mr. Wells’s. There 
is a scene in which a sardonic young 
scientist takes Dolores round a marine 
aquarium and pulls her leg about the 
vicious erotic life of the octopus and its 
friends, which is as brilliant as anything 
Mr. Wells has ever done. It is masterly 
because comedy releases a real flexibility 
of temper in him. Dolores appears in a 
delightful light; naive, charming, gul- 
lible. One knows exactly why Stephen 
Wilbeck fell for her. 

A moment’s study of Stephen’s woes 
shows that all the hysteria and spite of 
Dolores sprang from imaginary causes. 
She was driven to imagine he was 
unfaithful. And, naturally—what is the 
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imagination for?—she went all out. She 
accused him of incestuous relations with 
his daughter by his first marriage. That 
finished Stephen Wilbeck. Dolores was 
given an overdose of sleeping draught in 
their Breton hotel that night and the 
volatile Mr. Wilbeck was left with a 
good deal of rationalizing to do after 
that. Needless to say, he does it very in- 
structively. Rather bearing out Dolores’s 
point, he continues his holiday with his 
daughter, and if Dolores was a jumping 
cracker, the daughter is a damp squib. 
The informative Mr. Wilbeck finds him- 
self giving a liberal education to a girl 
incapable of speech or reaction. He 
thinks she finds him boring—and, of 
course, he despises her for that—one’s 
suspicion is that she found him ridicu- 
lous. Mr. Wilbeck’s daughter belongs to 
the world of low comedy, that peculiar 
world of clipped English, the dreary 
vernacular of the towns, which the early 
Wells savaged in Christina Alberta’s 
Father. This again has provided another 
of the high moments of the tale. I am 
thinking of the time when the girl 
breaks her stolid silence when she sees 
a diminutive carload of peasants go 
by and asks two inane but shattering 
questions: ““‘Whethey come from?” and 
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“Whethey gone?” That is as good as Mr. 
Polly’s “Little dawg!” 

It is easy to say that if Mr. Wells were 
not such a good talker, he would be a 
better writer; or that, having so many 
views, he is the least intimate of writers. 
It is characteristic that he should have 
lately taken Burton—and in this book 
Tristram Shandy—the most intimate of 
writers, and have steam-rolled them as 
he has done with the wretched Dolores. 
One cannot be fairly annoyed because 
one has had pleasure; but the limitation 
of that pleasure is that the first person 
singular, expansive without intimacy, 
just pours like water off a duck’s back. 
A style so persuasive makes no impres- 
sion; an egotism so impervious to half the 
experience of men and women leaves one 
listless after the first excitement. One 
wants to stop and ask questions and 
thereby one would remember his argu- 
ments, but he sweeps on. On the other 
hand, the merit of this book lies in the 
skill with which he has made his -mix- 
ture, and in a notable tolerance and 
humanity. Both of these qualities ensure 
for Apropos of Dolores a much higher 
shelf than one could give to its pre- 
decessor, the slap-dash and _ cynical 
Brynhild. 


FORCE AND POWER 
By Leonard Woolf 


POWER: A NEW SOCIAL ANALYSIS. 
By Bertrand Russell. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Like all Mr. Russell’s books on society 

and politics, Power is extraordinarily 

stimulating. Its stimuli are such as 
naturally provoke thought in anyone 
still capable of thinking. Hence it will 
be a painful book to most readers, for 
few things are. more painful than 
thought to anyone over 25. Once the 
mind and bony skeleton of one’s 
opinions are firmly set, the “thinking” 
which most people do is the pleasant 


activity of filtering through the mind 
arguments which help the further ossi- 
fication of the mind and its opinions; 
thought which may lead to the break 
up and rearticulation of the original 
skeleton tends to be torture. The instinc- 
tive reaction to a writer who asks one to 
think in this way about religion or poli- 
tics is anger and it is doubtful whether 
anyone who reads this book attentively 
and honestly will escape moments of 
intense and salutary irritation. For it is 
a subtle, witty, and often profound 
analysis of contemporary human society. 
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There are important points in the analy- 
sis with which one may legitimately dis- 
agree, but it has the immense merit of 
revealing certain factors in the social 
structure of which the tremendous sig- 
nificance is obscured by the fashionable 
political philosophies and religions of 
our age. 

The main thesis of the book can be 
stated in a single sentence of Mr. 
Russell’s, namely that “the laws of 
social dynamics are laws which can only 
be stated in terms of power, not in terms 
of this or that form of power.” He 
defines power as the production of in- 
tended effects. Social power, i.e., the 
ability to produce intended effects upon 
men in societies, has various forms; it 
may be political, military, economic or 
propagandist. It follows from his main 
thesis that none of these forms of power 
can be treated in isolation, for the differ- 
ent forms of power are continually inter- 
acting, political power at one moment 
producing military or economic power, 
and military power at another moment 
producing economic or political power. 
Mr. Russell therefore analyses the posi- 
tion of power generally, and of the love 
of it, in human society. He classifies it 
by the manner in which it influences 
individuals and the type of organization 
which it evolves rather than by the 

here in which it operates. According 
to this classification social and therefore 
governmental power is of three main 
types: (1) naked power which influences 
the individual by direct physical action; 
(2) power which influences the indi- 
vidual by offering him inducements in 
the shape of advantages and disad- 
vantages; (3) power which influences the 
individual through his opinions. 

The analysis is worked out with great 
subtlety, the interaction between the 
three types of power being traced in the 
various forms of human society. The 
book is written in the shadow of recent 
developments of power in fascist and 
communist states which any civilized 
man must regard with feelings ranging 
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from apprehension to horror. Mr. 
Russell’s conclusions are, on the whole, 
more comforting than might be expected. 
His explanation of the individual and 
social psychology which leads to dic- 
tators and fascism is convincing. He 
shows conclusively that civilized society 
will never be possible unless human 
beings evolve in the complicated society 
of to-day effective methods of taming 
power and governments. He does not 
minimize the difficulties of doing this, 
but he does not despair. Hitherto the 
kind of naked tyranny which has 
recently been established by dictator- 
ships has never proved a stable form of 
government. There is, therefore, no 
reason hastily to assume that we are 
living through the final extinction of 
civilization. But the preservation of 
civilization depends upon preventing 
those who love power from arbitrarily 
exercising it. The means by which we 
may ultimately control our masters 
Mr. Russell considers to be a mix- 
ture of democracy and socialism, the 
abolition of war, and the educa- 
tion of citizens to be neither slaves 
nor rebels. 

One great merit of the book is, as one 
would expect, its continual flashes of wit. 
There are, however, certain points in 
which it invites criticism. It is, for 
instance, doubtful whether Mr. Russell 
has carried his initial analysis far 
enough. He defines power as the produc- 
tion of intended effects. But he often 
uses it in the sense, not of production of 
intended effects, but the ability to pro- 
duce intended effects, and sometimes as 
the means which give the ability to pro- 
duce intended effects. The distinction is 
not a quibble; the failure to analyse 
power far enough to distinguish clearly 
these three things leads to confusion of 
thought. An example will be found in 
his treatment of law and opinion gener- 
ally in its relation to power. He shows 
quite correctly that the naked power of 
a military dictatorship may pass into the 
reign of law when rules determining the 
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giving of economic protection are estab- 
lished. ‘““The reign of military force’ is 
then “disguised,” he says, “as the reign 
of law, and anarchy has ceased to exist. 
But the ultimate basis of law and of 
economic relations is still the military 
power of the Vigilantes.” But this need not 
be, and often is not, the case. The word 
“disguised” begs the question. The mili- 
tary power was the origin of the reign of 
law; it does not follow that, because it 
was the origin, it remains the basis, or 
that because A originated in B, A must 
for all time remain B disguised as A. 
Naked or military force is a means by 
which people acquire the ability to pro- 
duce intended ends; in that sense it is 


power. From its exercise may originate 
rules, which eventually solidify into laws 
and the reign of law. Force may con- 
tinue in the background as the ultimate 
sanction of those rules or laws. But the 
rules or laws now have an independent 
existence, often as opinion in the minds 
of individuals, quite apart from the 
sanctions in the background. As such 
they may or may not be means by which 
people acquire the ability to produce 
intended effects, and there is no reason 
at any rate to believe that they must 
necessarily be the means for the same 
people who had the military power. 
They are not, therefore, disguised mili- 
tary power. 


FROM MACAULAY TO TREVELYAN 
By David Ogg 


THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION, 1688- 
1689. By George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
O.M. (Home University Library.) 
Thornton Butterworth. 53. 

The Editors and Publishers of the Home 

University Library are to be congratu- 

lated on two things—devoting a volume 

to the one incident in English History 
which illustrates drastic but peaceful 
change, and securing as author the ser- 
vices of Professor G. M. Trevelyan. The 
“Glorious”. Revolution has been some- 
what severely handled by the neo-Tory 
school of historians. With some justifica- 
tion they have dilated on its elements of 
personal self-interest and treachery; they 
have also appealed to a sentiment 
strongly rooted in most Englishmen— 
sympathy for a king, betrayed or de- 
serted by contemporaries and vilified by 
posterity; with less justification they 
have claimed that the Revolution was 
a class movement, engineered by the 
landed aristocracy at the expense of the 
legitimate monarchy. That the Revolu- 
tion was once the inspiration of Macau- 
lay and the Whig historians is perhaps 
the main reason why present-day esti- 
mates of that event are so critical or 


hostile, an attitude of mind reflected in 
the popular and profitable occupation 
of whitewashing the more eminent of 
those whose characters were blackened 
by Macaulay and his school. A balanced 
account of the achievements of the 
Whigs, notably in the Revolution of 
1688-89, is now overdue. Professor 
Trevelyan’s book, while not claiming to 
embody the results of research, gives us at 
least an indication of how such a balance 
may be attained, for he finds that, while 
the movement had little of the glorious 
about it, its course abounded in proofs 
of a quality which seems distinctive of 
the English-speaking peoples, namely, 
political common sense. The Revolution 
was based on an old theory and a re- 
cently established fact—the theory at 
the essence of sovereignty is contract and 
the fact that James had violated this 
contract. To the credit of the Revolu- 
tionary statesmen, James was allowed to 
leave the country, and his subsequent 
conduct helped to confirm the view that 
he was unfit to rule. 

Party distinctions played little part in 
precipitating or directing the movement, 
though they troubled the settlement. 
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But beneath these bald facts were para- 
doxes such as baffle foreign observers. 
In the country was a Militia, concerned 
more with the strategy of politics than 
of warfare, officered by squires whose 
sphere of command was often the polling 
booth. In the local functions of Justice 
of the Peace, Sheriff, Constable, Deputy 
and Lord Lieutenant there existed not 
so much a hierarchy of officialdom as a 
mould in which political opinion could 
be stirred and shaped. In the House of 
Commons there were about 500 “bur- 
gesses,” most of whom were not towns- 
men at all but representatives of the 
landed classes and so the natural allies 
of the members of the House of Lords. 
Chief paradox of all, the movement 
which repudiated the Divine Right of 
Kings confirmed, as the basis of the con- 
stitution, the doctrine that the king can 
do no wrong, though George III was 
still to come with his passion for taking 
upon himself the responsibility which 
had devolved on his ministers. The Re- 
volution was the culminating point in a 
process whereby a king-loving nation 
did its best to make kingship foolproof 
by the process of contrasting the black- 
ness of ministerial guilt with the white 
background of royal innocence. This at 
least provided a standard of measure- 
ment, and standards are necessary in all 
sciences, including the science of poli- 
tics; hence it may be suggested that the 
British Monarchy and the Papacy—the 
two stable institutions in a changing 
world—have this in common, that both 
are based on fictions, for the one 
measures political wrongdoing on the 
screen of royal guiltlessness, while the 
other measures doctrinal error against 
the background of papal infallibility. 

But the leaders of the Revolution 
could not have foreseen the opportu- 
nities for service and usefulness which 
would one day become available to the 
monarchy. They believed in parliament- 
ary sovereignty, and this connoted 
mainly the rights to impeach and to 
control taxation. That the second is un- 
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Wood Engraving by HELEN BINYON 
Srom “Brief Candles” by Laurence Binyon 
(Golden Cockerel 3s. 6d.). This verse-play 

will be reviewed next month 


questioned and the first in the slumber 
of desuetude is evidence of how the 
principles of Danby and Halifax and 
Somers have taken a permanent though 
unostentatious place in our national 
life. We can appreciate the importance 
of these principles to the men of 1688 
only if we consider the alternative—sub- 
mission to the irresponsible rule of a 
king who looked to France and Ireland 
for help against his subjects. Nor can 
this alternative be adequately appre- 
ciated unless it is recalled that, to the 
English Protestant of the later seven- 
teenth century, Roman Catholicism was 
not merely a set of abhorrent religious 
beliefs but an equally abhorrent set of 
principles. The case _ for 
the Revolution settlement is almost 
impregnable, whatever our view of 
party politics. If we value an Eng- 
land of financial stability, of reli- 
gious toleration, of freedom of the 
Press and of international prestige, we 
must admit that we owe at least the be- 
ginnings of these things to the substi- 
tution of a Dutchman for a Stuart. Of 
that usually maligned incident in our 
history Professor Trevelyan gives us a 
narrative, always lucid and reasonable 
and sometimes less formal than one 
expects from a contribution to this 
series. 
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A PUBLISHING JUBILEE 
By Charles Davy 


THE HOUSE OF DENT: 1888-1938. 
By the late J. M. Dent and Hugh R. 
Dent. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

This volume embodies the Memoirs of 
the founder of the house of Dent, Joseph 
Malaby Dent, first published in 1928, 
two years after his death, together with 
five new chapters by his son, Hugh R. 
Dent, carrying the record up to 1938, the 
firm’s jubilee year. The Memoirs have 
had many readers already; they develop 
from a Victorian success story—J. M. 
Dent was humbly born in the Quaker 
town of Darlington and had enormous 
struggles and wrestlings with debt in 
London before he found his feet as a 
publisher—into a broadening stream of 
impressions and _ recollections—friend- 
ships with famous writers, travels and 
new enterprises, but their informality 
remains, for these Memoirs were in- 
tended originally only for the author’s 
own circle. They were written after the 
distresses and bereavements of the war 
years had given way to a happier even- 
ing of life, full of activities, in spite of 
physical ailments, until the end. 

Mr. Hugh Dent’s chapters are also a 
tale of progress—the continued develop- 
ment of a heritage firmly established, 
but one which has had to encounter a 
variety of new problems in recent years. 
It is very much harder now than it used 
to be for a responsible publisher to pur- 
sue his way quietly, patiently assembling 
a good list, encouraging young authors 
and bringing out books he really likes. 
Heavier expenses demand quicker 
returns; competition is keener; the 
whole business is far more of a gamble. 
The enormous output of printed matter 
means that a book must make its mark 
at once or be swept away: hence the 
vogue of intensive display advertising, 
which risks large sums in the hope of 


boosting a likely book on to a sudden 
wave of popularity, and the use of all 
the arts and crafts of personal publicity 
for “building up” authors somewhat in 
the style of film stars. Book clubs and 
book societies have multiplied; “books 
of the month” are chosen by rival news- 
papers: with the general result that 
larger and luckier profits are made 
on a few books and losses on many 
more. 

Through all this turmoil the house of 
Dent has kept to its own steady policy, 
a conservative policy which yet leaves 
room for adventures. Mr. Hugh Dent 
has many changes to record: a new for- 
mat for Everyman’s Library and the 
inclusion in it of modern copyright 
authors; a new Temple Shakespeare; 
Blake facsimiles in colour; the educa- 
tional side going on from the King’s 
Treasuries to science and history; the 
revision of the Master Musicians; the 
Brush Up Your Language Series; the 
contemporary poets, uniform at half a 
crown—all this together with the finding 
of new novelists and many other pub- 
lishing tasks and hopes. He tells, too, of 
the firm’s relations with its staff; of the 
pension scheme started in 1928; of im- 
provements in the Letchworth printing 
works, and the purchase of an interest 
in the press at High Wycombe where 
Mr. René Hague and Mr. Eric Gill 


. keep the tradition of hand-craftsmanship 


alive in a mechanical age. It is a 
chronicle, naturally, of largely domestic 
interest; but anyone who cares for books 
will find it not unprofitable to read 
this unassuming record of an enterprise 
which, after fifty years, continues to give 
active proof of how much a prosperous 
publishing business, wisely run, may 
still contribute to the advancement of 
literature. 
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ON DOIT VOUS FELICITER 
By Stevie Smith 


CHARLES LAUGHTON AND I. By 

Elsa Lanchester. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

When I saw this book I was at once pre- 
judiced against it. There was nothing I 
wished more than that theatre people 
should stay the other side of the foot- 
lights. But as I read it I thought: Elsa 
Lanchester must be candid, gay and 
modest to write like this. Her observa- 
tion is always acute, tinged with affec- 
tion, enthusiasm and humour; rarely 
malicious. There are a great many 
famous people in this book, and famous 
occasions. Charles Laughton, for in- 
stance, is invited to Paris by the Comédie 
Frangaise to act the part of Sganarelle in 
Le Médecin malgré lui. That is fame—he 
is the only Englishman to have been so 
honoured. There are also black ants and 
a practical account of their extermina- 
tion; plenty of flowers, no fancies; a 
swimming retriever cat, no Mr. Sponge. 
The book has the virtue of practicality. 
Paris, London, New York and Holly- 
wood focus the business in hand. All is 
practical and in particular. 

Elsa Lanchester is self-effacing and 
devoted to Charles, but for all that the 
book is a livelier portrait of herself than 
of her husband. We look at Charles 
through her affection. He is a child. His 
father has an hotel in Scarborough. He 
is meant to grow up and have an hotel, 
and so on. Anything but the stage. His 
mother indeed had a low opinion of it. 
. . . “Mama, who is that pretty lady?” 
“Hush, dear, that is a theatrical.” He 
overcomes parental opposition and goes 
to the R.A.D.A. Komisarjevsky gives 
him his first part—at Barnes, in The 
Government Inspector. 

Meanwhile Elsa is growing up. She 
meets with no opposition. “My parents 
were socialist, vegetarian, pacifist and a 
few other things.” They lived at Clap- 
ham. For a short time she is at the 


Isadora Duncan School in Paris. (Isadora 
also inhabited an hotel; it had been 
given to her by an admiring elderly 
millionaire.) The war mercifully inter- 
venes and she is sent home. The Chil- 
dren’s Theatre and the Cave of Har- 
mony follow—so does Charles. They 
marry, achieve a reputation and con- 
tracts, and leave for Hollywood. Charles 
plays Nero in The Sign of the Cross. 
“There were a great many lions in this 
picture, including Rudolph, Holly- 
wood’s pansy lion.” Charles meets 
Mae West who has to put her head 
in Rudolph’s mouth. Mae: “ Hullo, 
Charlie, what I couldn’t tell that god- 
dam cat about halitosis.” 

They seem to have been very happy 
in America. 

There are excellent plates in this 
book. The best is Elsa Lanchester as 
Hendrickje Stoffels. Charles is high 
minded about contracts and will not be 
“typed.” Also, he appears to have a well- 
grounded prejudice against “histori- 
cals,” which are always so vulgar, are 
they not? We may hope then to be 
spared another Henry VIII. He played 
Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, he says, with 
difficulty and strain, and the account of 


‘that somewhat pixilated season at the 


Old Vic is amusing. How good they both 
were in Love for Love, we remember. 

This is a happy book. Charles and 
Elsa Laughton have a happy relation- 
ship on and off the stage. 


I want a hero, an uncommon want 

When every year and month send forth a 
new one 

Till after cloying the gazettes with cant 

The age discovers he is not the true one. 


No age can discover such a thing to a 
writer who uses no cant and claims 
nothing for her hero that affection can- 
not give. On doit vous féliciter, Madame. 
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MR. READ’S ESSAYS 
Hugh TA. Fausset 


COLLECTED ESSAYS IN LITERARY 
CRITICISM. By Herbert Read. 
Faber. 12s. 6d. 

During the last quarter of a century, Mr. 
Read remarks in his Introduction to this 
selected volume of his essays, we have 
witnessed the death of the “polite” essay. 
Its form has been sacrificed to the in- 
creasing tempo of the Press, but before 
that it had begun to show signs of over- 
cultivation as it passed from the hands 
of Macaulay, through those of Arnold 
and Bagehot, into the refined keeping of 
Walter Pater. Yet that its death is not 
complete, and that it may even be 
brought to life again, Mr. Read’s own 
essays testify. To live again and to appeal 
to a vital public it needs to be purified 
of all unreal literary elements, and, as a 
corollary to this, to relate itself fear- 
lessly to the needs and the new know- 
ledge of its time. This is not, of course, 
to abandon those values which distin- 
guish true literary criticism from the 
work of industrious pedagogues or enter- 
taining journalists. But it is to maintain 
and renew them in a world that is 
actual and changing and not in some 
remote preserve of culture. The power 
which has changed the modern world 
and which has to be assimilated is that 
of science. And Mr. Read is a significant 
literary critic because, with an innate 
sensitiveness to values, he has also faced 
this necessity. 


The scientific temper of our age (he 
writes) is not necessarily one with which 
the artist, and the critic as representing the 
artist, need compromise. Art and science 
have always been independent methods of 
discovering and presenting the truth. But 
once a department of science was established 
with the mind itself as its subject, a new 
situation was created. 


This department is psychology, and it 
is an alliance with psychology that he has 


sought, but one in which the respective 
fields of science and of his own special 
sensibility are carefully preserved. In the 
art of criticism, as in every other art, 
sensibility is the ground of fruitful 
activity. But ic is subject to emotional 
bias, error and vagueness which scienti- 
fic knowledge may help to correct. Mr. 
Read recognizes clearly the limited value 
of such knowledge. The author, he 
remarks, who imagines that he can start 
from psycho-analysis and arrive at art is 
making a complete mistake. And to con- 
ceive art as the illustration of science is 
its final degradation. But he believes 
that some of the analysis of modern psy- 
chology, if sensitively applied to litera- 
ture, may aid not only the understand- 
ing of the process by which it came into 
being but also the valuation of its 
worth. 

Certainly in these essays his practice 
justifies his theory. He seldom, if ever, 
misuses the weapon he has borrowed. 
It serves in places to define his under- 
standing and relate it to modern ways 
of thought, but it is never allowed to 
usurp the place of immediate sensibility 
or of that comprehension of a work 
of art by all the faculties which makes 
of criticism an act of moral as well 
as of aesthetic valuation. He has div- 
ided his essays into two groups: 
those devoted to general theories con- 
cerning the nature of poetry and critic- 
ism and those which are studies of 
particular writers. But he is as precise 
in his treatment of such subjects as 
organic and abstract form, the distinc- 
tion between personality and character 
or the significance of obscurity in poetry 
as he is in defining the qualities of such 
writers as Froissart, Swift, Vauvenargues, 
Sterne, Hawthorne, Patmore or Hop- 
kins. And his criticism is as free from 
emotional impressionism as it is from in- 
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tellectual discursiveness, because its ana- 
lytical effort is rooted in a true humility 
before the creative mystery. 

Poetry, in his own words, “is properly 
speaking a transcendental quality—a 
sudden transformation which words 
assume under a particular influence— 
and we can no more define this quality 
than we can define a state of grace.” 
This “essence” of poetry is closely akin 
to, if not identical with, the sense of 
glory which he discovers in several of 
the subjects of his particular studies, a 
sense which is the reward of virtue. The 


love of glory, he remarks, springs with 
the love of knowledge from a sense of 
our imperfections. And it is this glory 
beyond the activity of the senses that is 
the larger reality of which the forms of 
all true art are an expression. The 
tragedy of our modern life, as Mr. Read 
sees it, is that we have lost this sense of 
glory because we have lost the habit of 
faith. But despite his highly developed 
critical faculty he has not lost it himself. 
And his essays, by their combination of 
poetic insight and acute analysis, should 
help towards its recovery. 


SOLITUDE AND LOVE 
By Evelyn Underhill 


SOLITUDE AND SOCIETY. Nicolas 
Berdyaev. Geoffrey Bles. 8s. 6d. 
The moderate size of M. Berdyaev’s new 
work may encourage those who were 
intimidated by the length and depth of 
Freedom and the Spirit or The Destiny 
of Man to hope that they have here an 
easier access to his thought. In this, they 
will probably be disappointed; for Soli- 
tude and Society, though comparatively 
short, has none of the characteristics of 
a short cut. Into its five meditations 
Berdyaev has packed, and packed tightly, 
the essentials of his thought on the 
human spirit and its relation to reality; 
and though his conclusions are given 


mainly in the terms of religious experi-. 


ence, they entail the consideration, from 
his special point of view, of the chief 
problems of metaphysics. Readers may 
therefore expect an interesting but not 
an easy time. 

The overt subject of the meditations 
is the spiritual isolation in which men 
live, and the way in which it may best 
be transcended. The author has told us 
in Freedom and the Spirit that he re- 
gards himself as a “Christian theoso- 
phist” in the sense in which this rather 
ambiguous name may be given to such 
various thinkers as Clement, Origen, 
Nicolas of Cusa, or Jacob Boehme; and 


that his writings are conceived in a 
spirit of “free religious philosophy.” His 
earlier works have shown him to be in 
close sympathy with the teachings of the 
Christian mystics, especially those of a 
metaphysical type. But in Solitude and 
Society little direct reference is made to 
them; and most of the citations are from 
modern writers, especially Bergson, 
Freud, Heidegger and Jaspers. Here we 
are concerned with the human self, its 
twofold situation and call; as an existent 
creature pinned to earth yet capable of 
transcendence, immersed in society yet 
condemned to a deep interior loneliness, 
subject to change, and yet in essence 
immutable. This Ego is the first postu- 
late of all thought, “I think because I 
am.” It appears first as a self-sufficient 
monad, rooted in existence; and its task 
is to achieve self-realization—not by 
contact with other objects over against 
it, but by communion with other living 
and responsive Selves. 


When confronted with an object, the Ego 
remains solitary and self-sufficient ; but in 
the presence of another Ego, which is also a 
Thou, it emerges from its solitude in an 
endeavour to achieve communion . . . 
solitude can only be vanquished by the 
communion of personalities, of the Ego and 
the Thou in the innermost depths of the We. 
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It is through such communion, with 
God and his fellow men, that the in- 
dividual escapes the horrors and distor- 
tions of egotism; achieving true person- 
ality, and with this freedom from slavery 
to time, change and death. But this 
emancipation, the goal of all man’s 
deepest effort, is bought at a price. As 
the souls in the Purgatorio only won 
their freedom when they learned to say 
“ours” instead of “mine,” so it is only 
through a total transcendence of self- 
interest, and a direct subordination to 
the living God, that the living spirit 
attains to self-realization. Thus, whether 
on the level of human or divine reality, 


Love and friendship are man’s only hope 
of triumph over solitude. Love is, indeed, 
the best way of achieving this end, for it 
brings the Ego in contact with the Other 
Self, with another Ego in which it is truly 
reflected. This is the communion of one 
personality with another. An impersonal 
love, which is not concentrated on any 
individual image, does not deserve to be 
called love. 


Genuine love, the love which “trans- 
forms the Ego into a personality” and 


cures its loneliness, is therefore strongly 
Personalist. For it, says Berdyaev in one 
of the many passages which reveal the 
influence of Martin Buber’s remarkable 
Ich und Du, “each man as well as God 
Himself is a Thou and not an object.” 
This is Caritas, the secret of Chris- 
tianity; a secret which has little in com- 
mon with the generalized altruism often 
recommended in its place, and less with 
the pious monism which postulates the 
ultimate identity of the I and Thou. 
The struggle to realize personality on 
this level requires of man a constant 
heroic effort of self-transcendence, a con- 
stant refusal to be satisfied by merely 
social intercourse and activity. The great 
defect of modern ideologies is that by 
their deliberate substitution of collective 
for personal ideals, they make man the 
slave of the State, of technology, of 
organized society, and in so doing rob 
him of his real inheritance. They are 
essentially naturalistic, and do not look 
beyond the temporal world. Whereas 
“the complete realization of the person- 
ality can only take place on an extra- 
natural plane—on a plane of spiritual 
freedom, of communion and of love.” 


THE INTEGRATED SOCIETY 
By Geoffrey West 


HUMAN NEEDS IN MODERN 
SOCIETY. By B. T. Reynolds and R. 
G. Coulson. Cape. 10s. 6d. ' 

THE CULTURE OF CITIES. By Lewis 
Mumford. Secker & Warburg. 21s. 

These two books—the one average 

enough, the second something like a 

master-work—differ completely in sub- 

stance and method yet have a common 
aim. Each is deeply concerned with the 
human dissatisfaction so evident every- 
where in the world to-day, with the 
causes of that dissatisfaction and its cure. 
And with all their total variety, even 


in their analyses of the disease, their 
remedy is in its final essence identical, 
the achievement of what Mr. Reynolds 


and Mr. Coulson call The Integrated 


Society—one, that is, in which the indi- 
vidual (every individual) has regained 
what, in most cases to-day, he so patently 
lacks: a sense of place and function, of 
belonging and serving and sharing. 
Messrs. Reynolds and Coulson present 
their diagnosis and prescription in three- 
fold form: first, a psychological theory 
and analysis of the prime essentials to 
human well-being (this by Mr. Coulson); 
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second, an account and examination of 
“how, in many important respects, the 
development of our Society ever since 
the Industrial Revolution has been lead- 
ing us farther and farther away from 
realizing what men and women of all sec- 
tions of the community are seeking” (Mr. 
Reynolds); and third (by both), the 
remedy, based on the bringing together 
of all classes of society in common Dis- 
cussion Groups. It sounds, and perhaps 
is, a straw ina hurricane, but is at 
least based on the authors’ personal 
experiences among unemployed, and 
that it is, however inadequate, a begin- 
ning on the right lines, Mr. Mumford’s 
richer and broader and in every way 
more resplendent and impressive work 
comes in, quite unconsciously, to testify. 

At one time Mr. Mumford seemed to 
range rather scrappily from study of 
utopias to literary criticism, but his 
Technics and Civilization (1934) set him 
at one step among America’s outstand- 
ing sociological—but also social-philo- 
sophical and _ social-artistic—commenta- 
tors. The Culture of Cities is a com- 
panion book to that, and worthy of its 
company, a superbly ordered survey of 
the growth and change of Western city 
life over five centuries and more, bring- 
ing the thousand facets of an immense 
subject to bear clarifyingly, not confus- 
ingly, upon a single bold thesis—that the 


malaise of our day is intimately and 


intrinsically joined to the disproportion- 
ate development of our greater capital 
cities—the Metropolis becoming Mega- 
lopolis and then Tyrannopolis, fixing 
vampirishly upon the economics of 
their various countries—in which (this is 
the link ‘with Mr. Coulson and Mr. 
Reynolds) men lose their social, and 
thereby personal, identities, to become 
mere ciphers moving at the direction of 
variously controlled bureaucracies. 

The city should be, and at times has 
been, says Mr. Mumford, almost man’s 
greatest work of art. But to-day we are 
more and more building, to our own 
doom, the “non-city.” We are already 


come to the strange paradox, “the final 
contradiction,” that whereas “the city 
arose as a special kind of environment, 
favourable to co-operative association, 
favourable to nurture and education, 
because it was a protected environment,” 
we now see it at the first threat of war as 
become the very spectre of “Necropolis, 
the city of the dead,” whence men for 
their protection fly fastest! 

The history of this alarming trans- 
formation Mr. Mumford eloquently 
narrates with a wealth and range of 
detail which cannot be as much as 
suggested here, but which makes his 
book not only a duty but a delight to 
read; illuminating immediate aspects of 
our own lives page by page; helping us 
to comprehend afresh the shape and 
structure of the social units, the streets 
and even houses in which we live here 
and now. Hardly a comforting book, it 
is certainly an exciting one, and if it 
makes us question sometimes whether 
our social troubles are not too deeply 
rooted for anything but the most drastic 
and painful cure, still no more than 
Human Needs does it deny that cure is 
possible; and by what finally comes down 
to the same means—the restoration to 
the citizen of his sense of citizenship, of 
social integration. 

Regional replanning of city and 
countryside alike, accompanied by a 
consequent “reawakening of purposive 
group life,” is the essence of his solution. 
Again perhaps it looks remote, unlikely, 
inadequate, yet one may at least agree 
that it is one of the prime essentials of 
a sounder mode of living. 

In fact, The Culture of Cities is one 
of those seminal books which opens 
horizons even wider than its ostensible 
subject, stirring the imagination over the 
whole broad scope of life. Sociology here 
skirts—as of course it always should— 
not only poetry but the deep unspoken 
impulse of religion. Incidentally, the 
volume is also unusually well illustrated, 
and is, with its nearly 600 pages, though 
expensive, not really dear. 
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MR. BINYON’S DANTE 
By Charles Williams 


DANTE’S PURGATORIO. Trans. by 

Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Binyon’s Inferno was issued some 
time ago; his Paradiso we have reason to 
expect. The more translations of Dante 
(within limitations of kind) the better, 
and it is all to our profit that such a 
practised and scholarly poet as Mr. Bin- 
yon should take up the burden afresh. 
He can no more do it than Cary or 
Longfellow or the rest, but he can, and 
does, give us more lights, so that fresh 
turns and vistas within the greatest 
achievement of European letters become 
clear to us. 

I have sometimes thought that it 
would be illuminating if some English 
poet, eschewing his own work, should 
read nothing but Dante for a number 
of years (except possibly theology and 
certainly murder stories) and should 
then rewrite the Comedy, reimagining it 
all in English style. It would not be a 
translation, but it might be exciting, 
especially if he concentrated on certain 
sequences of detail which the more care- 
ful translations, oddly enough, generally 
have to vary. Thus Mr. Binyon has, most 
properly, retained the triple rhyme 
scheme, but then this compels him to 
make Virgil say to Dante, as they are 
passing through the topmost fire: “Al- 
ready Iseem to see her face,” where- 
as what Virgil said was: “Li occhi 
suot. . .” and it is the occhi that are 
of importance. For it is they at which 
Dante gazes (li occhi alli occhi rilucenti) 
when they metaphysically reflect the two- 
natured Gryphon, and they which lead 
on to and in some sense become the 
occhi da Dio diletti e venerati of the 
Virgin Mother. 

This, however, is a mere squeak of de- 
spair. Mr. Binyon could retaliate with a 
score of good reasons for “face”; that is 
the worst of Dante. To choose two dis- 


tinctive advantages of Mr. Binyon’s own: 
one is that he has a very agreeable habit 
of varying his rhythm so that he avoids 
the monotony into which so many of the 
translators fall. And, though of course 
he does not give the impression of 
Dante’s intensity of lightness combined 
with mass, he does suggest it more than 
most do. Only perhaps some of the later 
Shakespearean verse carries so much 
weight with such speed. But Mr. Binyon 
(it is the second distinction) is capable 
of being read aloud for a longer period 
than almost any other translator. I have 
always had a tenderness for Longfellow, 
but he cannot be read aloud with much 
pleasure. The Anderson version tends 
to go all poetical at times, and so with 
others. 

Speaking rashly, indeed, I could have 
borne Mr. Binyon to omit an inversion 
or two—only for that reason. Thus the 
Stare contenti, umani genti, al quia . 
might as well have been its own superb: 
“Stay content, children of earth, with 
the quia” as “With the quia, stay con- 
tent, children of earth.” It is the en- 
tanglement of our too great tradition. 
How can any woman in great English 
verse (except Imogen) “tease’”’ her lover 
as exquisitely as Beatrice does Dante: 
“Well, perhaps he has had other things 
to think about!” Even Mr. Binyon be- 
comes a little heavy there! 

The Purgatorio is perhaps the most 
difficult as, in its own way, it is the most 
exciting of the three parts, for it is the 
moment of choice and of change. Its 
philosophical passages are subordinate 
to that, and they are some of Mr. Bin- 
yon’s best. When a publisher issues a 
translation composed of the best pas- 
sages from all the translators—attractive 
but horrible thought! —Mr. Binyon may 
easily find himself the largest share- 
holder. 
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THE UNCOMMON READER 
By Janet Adam Smith 


HENRY CRABB ROBINSON ON 
BOOKS AND THEIR WRITERS. 
Edited by Edith J. Morley. Dent. 3 
vols. 31s. 6d. 

“Young men now come to me as an old 

man who has seen and known great men 

of a past age,” wrote Crabb Robinson 
in his Diary for July 8, 1858, when 
he was eighty-three. He had travelled 
abroad with Wordsworth, lent money to 

Godwin, helped Hazlitt find a publisher, 

listened to Coleridge lecturing on any- 

thing but the advertised subject, tried to 
argue with Blake about God, discussed 

Byron with Goethe, played piquet with 

Mary Lamb, bought prints of Leonardo’s 

paintings for her brother, been bored by 

De Quincey and entertained by Landor. 

These volumes, in which Professor 

Morley has collected all the refer- 

ences to books and authors in Crabb 

Robinson’s diaries, travel journals and 

reminiscences, give us excellent pictures 

of the outstanding writers between 1800 

and 1860; they throw a good deal of light 

on the Wordsworth-Coleridge quarrel, 
and on the relations between Words- 
worth’s family and his French daughter 

(“I liked everything about her except 

that she called Wordsworth ‘father,’ 

which I thought indelicate’”). But the 
most interesting picture of all is that of 

Crabb Robinson himself. 

He was “the enlightened reader” the 
author dreams of. He bought new books 
(and paid for them), he attended lec- 
tures, he subscribed to limited editions, 
he contributed generously to testimonials 
and tombstones; when he liked a new book 
he went round and read extracts from 
it to his friends. But writers could count 
on him not only for a loan of five guineas 
- or a good start to a subscription list, but 
also for an alert and intelligent reading 
of their books. His remarks were some- 
times penetrating (as on Coleridge’s Azds 


to Reflectton—“‘a book which excited 
feelings that will probably never ripen 
and doubts that will remain unre- 
solved”) and sometimes commonplace; 
but whether he was talking of the 
Waverley Novels, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
Miss Porden’s Veils or Endymion, he 
always showed a sense of responsibility. 
It was worth while sorting out his im- 
pressions of each new book he read, and 
it was worth while re-reading a good 
book three or four times and overhaul- 
ing his views on it. There was nothing 
priggish in his attitude, but he realized 
that the enjoyment of books is not a 
passive condition, and that only by con- 
stantly exercising his critical faculties 
could he keep his powers of appreciation 
keen. His remarks on Dickens, Haw- 
thorne, F. D. Maurice, Emerson and 
Hans Andersen show that he lost none 
of his critical awareness with age, and at 
ninety-two he was ‘still capable of read- 
ing Essays in Criticism with pleasure. 
His passion for Goethe and Wordsworth 
did not prevent him liking The Woman 
in White and Hajj Baba; but he did not 
confuse the enjoyment he got from a 
readable novel with that given by an 
original imaginative work. “Just good 


enough to engage my attention, but 
hardly enough to justify it” is a charac- 


teristic entry (on Cecil, a Peer). He went 
to publishers’ parties, and he liked hear- 
ing what Lady Blessington earned by 
her pen, how many copies of Macaulay’s 
History had been sold, and what the 
Edinburgh Review paid its contributors; 
but he knew that an interest in litera- 
ture is not the same thing as a taste for 
literary gossip. 

He was sharp to notice lapses from his 
own high standard of attention (‘I was. 
however, so drowsy that I read this poem 
without comprehending it”), and he 
recognized his limitations as a reader 
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He had no ability for abstract reasoning; 
he liked an author’s morality to square 
with his writings, and was upset to dis- 
cover that the author of the excellent 
Adam Bede was Miss Evans who lived 
with Lewes: “Such a fact destroys all 
comfortable notions of right and wrong, 
true and false, as they make the writer 
quite independent of personal charac- 
ter.” There are several entries to show 
that he recognized and allowed for the 
natural conservatism of age: “I ought to 
be suspicious perhaps of my own declin- 
ing judgment”; “A warm eulogy of Miss 
Barrett’s poems. I must read them, I 
fear, though I dread new poems.” He 
had none of the arrogance of the I-know- 
what-I-like reader; he could not make 
head or tail of most of Blake’s ideas (‘he 
went off upon a rambling statement of 
a union of sexes in man as in God 
—an androgynous state in which I could 
not follow him’), but it never occurred 
to him to make a joke of them. If 
he found a poem obscure, he did not 
jump to the conclusion that it was 
the poet’s fault, but read it a second 
and third time. Bracebridge Hall was 
“flimsy and shallow,” John Wilson’s Isle 
of Palms “an attenuation of Words- 
worth’s poetry,” Campbell “wrote down 
to the mediocrity of the age,” Westward 
Ho! “has been produced by the wish to 
produce a vulgar hatred of Popery.” 
There is much to smile at in Crabb 
Robinson: his annoyance when his pro- 
gramme was upset (on a friend’s recom- 
mendation he read The Two Noble 
Kinsmen and “‘it filled my mind with the 
subject so that I could not go on with 
my regular reading’), his smugness (“I 
can relish novelty”), and his conscien- 
tious précis of novels which he knew to 
be worthless. But there is a great deal 
more to admire in the man who did not 
leave it to posterity to sort out Words- 
worth from Samuel Rogers, or to see 
through Washington Irving and Thomas 
Campbell; who made his judgments not 
in the spirit of a tipster (he showed no 
complacency at having anticipated popu- 


lar opinion), but as a man who always 
thought it worth while to bring all his 
wits to bear on every book he read. 


LUCKNOW 


ORDEAL AT LUCKNOW. By Michael 

Joyce. Murray. 8s. 6d. 

This is an unusual book. Mr. Joyce, with 
an admirable lack of emotion, has col- 
lated all the accounts of the Siege of 
Lucknow and from them has built up 
a narrative describing the experiences of 
the besieged. The origins of the Mutiny, 
its progress and incidence throughout 
Bengal, the problems of the Government 
at Calcutta, are all ignored; the author 
is content to describe, without invention 
and without drama, what passed within 
the Residency entrenchments during 
that terrible 140 days. 

The volume of Mutiny literature is 
terrifyingly large; only those who have 
wrestled with it know how extensive it 
is. For Lucknow Mr. Joyce had plenty 
of material, but he has succeeded in dis- 
covering fresh sources of great value. 
The most interesting of these is clearly 
the diary of one Henry Metcalfe, who 
was a private in the gend Foot, the 
Queen’s regiment which provided the 
majority of the white soldiery until after 
Havelock’s first relief. 

At first, another book on Lucknow 
hardly seemed to be justifiable, but the 
sober verity of Mr. Joyce’s story, which 
has far too much heroism and endurance 
to need amplification by purple patches, 
rapidly gained my interest, and _ his 
account succeeds in giving a more real 
understanding of the horrors and 
agonies of the siege than the more 
colourful versions of Fitchett and 
Malleson. The author might have indi- 
cated in the text the points to which he 
has supplied notes; otherwise this his- 
tory of an isolated and _ threatened 
community is both admirable and 
enthralling. 

MICHAEL MACLAGAN 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
By R. W. Seton-Watson 


EUROPE AND THE CZECHS. By 
Shiela Grant-Duff. Penguin Special. 
6d. 

Rarely has a book been so perfectly 

timed for its appearance as this “Pen- 

guin Special,’ which admirably main- 
tains the standard already set by the 
series for lucidity, hard fact and hard 
hitting. It was published at the moment 
when public anxiety as to Central 

Europe was growing more and more 

acute, when Mr. Chamberlain had flown 

to Berchtesgaden and was about to lay 
the results of his discussion with Herr 

Hitler before a joint meeting of British 

and French Ministers in London. 
Unhappily there is a reverse side to 

the medal, for scarcely was the ink dry 
when all the facts marshalled in this 
book, all the warnings uttered, all the 
cogent reasons for a firm stand against 
aggression in one of the last continental 
fortresses at our command, were flung 
suddenly to the winds, and Czechoslov- 
akia was surrendered to the tender 
mercies of Berlin by the ruthless pres- 
sure of her chief ally and that ally’s 
closest friend. Thus, within a fortnight 
of publication, the fundamental assump- 
tions on which the book was written 
have ceased to be valid, and many of its 
arguments make most poignant reading 
for all who are either familiar with the 
facts of Danubian Europe or sensitive to 
the honour of the Western democracies. 
But for that very reason the book has 
already acquired a certain historical 
value: it will remain as a document 
bearing witness to the hopes and beliefs 
which the settlement of Munich has scat- 
tered to the winds; and indeed nothing 
is better calculated to bring home to the 
average reader the completeness and 
suddenness of the revolution which has 
taken place in the European situation 
since mid-September than a careful 


study of Miss Grant-Duff’s survey of the 
situation as it still was at that date. 

The opening chapters, giving the 
historical background and _ revealing 
Czechoslovakia not as an upstart and 
artificial product of the Peace Treaties 
but as a modern reconstruction of 
Bohemia, one of the most ancient 
national kingdoms of Europe, show cer- 
tain signs of hurried writing and are not 
always based on the latest results of his- 
torical research. But they are of course 
merely intended as a preface to the main 
purpose of the book, which is to trace 
the modern post-war course of the Ger- 
man-Czech dispute, to present it in its 
international no less than its domestic 
aspect, and to lay bare the ulterior aims 
of German policy, which the subjuga- 
tion of the central strategic position of 
Europe was to render easily obtainable. 
There is a very clear survey of political 
and party conditions in Czechoslovakia 
since the war; the revival of extremist 
tendencies among the Germans of Bo- 
hemia from 1933 onwards (as a joint re- 
sult of the rise of Nazism and of the 
economic slump), and the collapse of the 
forces of “Activism” and co-operation as 
a result of the Austrian Anschluss and 
Nazi intimidation in the Sudeten lands. 
Miss Grant-Duff speaks with first-hand 
experience of the appalling “mental un- 
balance and hysteria” which the Henlein 
party deliberately fanned. 

Not the least valuable chapter is that 
relating to the events of May 21, when 
the firm attitude both of Prague and 
London showed that it was still possible 
to call a halt to Hitler’s aggression with- 
out a war resulting. The closing section 
on the strategic value of the Czechoslovak 
army makes bitter reading to-day. 

A word of praise must be bestowed in 
passing on the clear and effective little 
sketch-maps illustrating the argument. 
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EDITH WHARTON’S LAST NOVEL 


By Sean 


THE BUCCANEERS. By Edith Whar- 
ton. Appleton-Century. 7s. 6d. 
We do not, let us say, know anything 
about Mrs. Wharton. We pick up a 
novel called The Buccaneers, with a 
little note saying that it is the last, and 
not quite finished, novel of a woman who 
wrote many: there is also an appendix 
giving her summary of the novel she 
wished to write. The first paragraph is 
concisely synoptic: “This novel deals 
with the adventures of three American 
families with beautiful daughters who 
attempt the London social adventure in 
the ’seventies—the first time the social 
invasion had ever been tried in England 
on such a scale.” The girls are of 
parvenu stock, and, as even New York 
considers them a little loud, Mrs. St. 
George, one of the three mothers, 
engages an English governess, Laura 
Testvalley, who has known some of the 
best families, to train them. It is she 
who suggests the daring gamble of the 
London season. “The three families 
embark together on the adventure, and, 
though furiously jealous of each other, 
are clever enough to see the advantage 
of backing each other up; and Miss 
Testvalley leads them like a general.” 
All goes unexpectedly well in London, 
where the unaccustomed “naturalness” 
of the girls proves a great attraction, but 
Nan St. George, the youngest of all the 
girls, rebels against the offered prizes. 
“She is as ambitious as the others, or 
thinks she is, but it is for more interest- 
ing reasons, intellectual, political, and 
artistic. She is the least beautiful but 
most seductive of them all.” This com- 
plication of psychology at once captures 
our interest; we see that this is not going 
to be a mere satirical social comedy but 
something in which spiritual and moral 
values are involved. Nan is dazzled for 
the moment, weds a Duke but really 
loves a poor Officer of the Guards, Guy 


O’Faolain 


Thwarte. At this point Guy’s father, Sir 
Helmsley, a widower, is captivated by 
Miss Testvalley, now referred to in the 
summary as “the great old adventuress”’; 
in a marginal note on Mrs. Wharton’s 
MS. she is better named “eine Intrigan- 
tin, but with a great soul”; and the possi- 
bilities of the general turning traitor, on 
finding her October love, is exciting. But 
Laura Testvalley has too great a soul 
for her ambitions: she helps the young 
Duchess of Tintagel to elope with Guy 
Thwarte—the scandal of the season; en- 
rages his father, who breaks with her; 
and “goes back alone to old age and 
poverty.” 

Nobody who reads such a summary 
can hesitate a moment in acknowledging 
that it is a theme which only a real 
novelist could conceive; it has depth 
and variety and leaves the stage to the 
characters; even in summary it peoples 
the imagination: one can foresee the 
drama. The idea of beginning to write a 
novel with several obvious heroines, and 
then permitting a lesser character to 
steal the play—‘‘the little brown gover- 
ness with eyes like torches’”—is the mark 
of a master. One thinks at once of Becky 
Sharp; and Mrs. Wharton’s executor re- 
minds us of the similar case of Gina in 
The Charterhouse of Parma; possibly 
Jeanie Deans did the same thing with 
Scott. Only I am certain that Mrs. 
Wharton knew what was going to 
happen. 

It is a very great pity that she did not 
live to finish her novel, not merely as to 
the conclusion but as to a number of 
bridge-passages, and roughed-out scenes. 
Four times she wrote the scéne 4 faire 
where the “buccaneers” come face to face 
with the enemy—Virginia St. George 
versus Lady Churt, with Lord Seadown 
as the prize. I do not think it comes off. 
It is much too explicit, and overt. The 
mere mechanical business of transferring 
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the Americans to England is done with- 
out that minimum of concession to the 
reader, the absence of which makes for 
hiatus. And the veracity, the visibility, 
the penetration of the obviously finished 
parts is so admirable that the lacune 
are painfully noticeable. Finished or un- 
finished, The Buccaneers is, nevertheless, 
so real and sincere as to be worth an 
indeterminable number of completed 


novels from the generations which 
ousted Mrs. Wharton from public 
adoration. 


The Age of Innocence came in 1920 as 
a peak to the long series of successes that 
began with The House of Mirth in 1905. 
Mrs. Wharton’s style reads to-day, in 


places, almost Ouida-ish; e.g.—“Swans 
sailed majestically on the silver flood 
(of the Thames), and boats manned by 
beautiful bare-armed athletes sped back 
and forth between the flat, grass banks.” 
I could quote other examples. But what 
does it matter? Style is a convention, and 
conventions pass—even realistic conven- 
tions will pass. What matters is that her 
style is always decorous, and suitable, 
and her feelings are refreshingly positive. 
Because of that decorum, and decency, 
and positiveness, is it not more than 
probable that she will, in time, prove 
the realists, who are rarely positive and 
whose best decency is their anger, not to 
have been so realistic after all? 


INNOCENCE BETRAYED 
By Marie Scott-James 


THE DEATH OF THE HEART. By 

Elizabeth Bowen. Gollancz. 8s. 

““*Yes, I’ve stuck out there abroad too 
long, it rather seems. I’d rather like, 
now, to be in touch for a bit,’” says 
Major Brutt, one of those derelict ex- 
soldiers who have done badly out in 
Malay and live precariously, with 
several irons in the fire, in dim hotels 
in the Cromwell Road. “‘But in touch 
with what?’ said Thomas. ‘What do you 
think there is then?’” 

Thomas is expressing the sense of 
futility which Miss Bowen, like Mrs. 
Woolf, sees in the contemporary middle 
class—a class which has lost, together 
with the complacency of its Victorian 
ancestors, their self-confidence and guts. 
Miss Bowen has chosen to exhibit this 
moral collapse through its effect on a 
candid and vulnerable child of sixteen. 
Her novel is at once a criticism of society 
and a study of youthful innocence. 

The child Portia comes to stay, on the 
death of her parents, with her step- 
brother Thomas and his wife Anna. 
Her arrival disturbs their well-ordered 
and discreetly gracious household. Her 
watchful, attentive presence makes them 


uneasy. The fact that she is lonely and 
that she longs for love is an irritating 
criticism of their own incapacity to feel. 
When Anna finds and reads Portia’s 
diary, the situation becomes intolerable. 
Most novelists would have ventured only 
to allude to it as the source of Anna’s 
hostility. Miss Bowen, with a completely 
successful effort of the imagination, gives 
us the diary itself: 

Last night when I was in the taxi with 
Anna she said she hoped I had enjoyed 
Eddie’s and my walk. I said yes, and she 

“ said, Eddie says he did. So I looked out of 
the window. She said she had a headache, 
and I said then didn’t the concert make it 
worse, and she said yes, naturally it did. It 
was a disappointment having to take me. 


Eddie is one of those wild, misunder- 
stood, tempestuous young men living on 
their charm who are exploited and then 
dropped by exasperated friends. As 
simple in his corruption as Portia is in 
her innocence, he turns to her for com- 
fort, shrinks from her sincerity and flings 
off pettishly to some new adventure, 
telling her that he has read and laughed 
over her diary with Anna. This is to her 
the supreme betrayal. Eddie has been 


go 


her only real friend. Much too young to 
understand his character, and suffering 
the extraordinary anguish of grief of a 
child, she runs off to the hotel of the 
elderly major who has sent her jigsaw 
puzzles. The scene in which she hurls 
herself against the kindly inadequacy of 
a soldier and a gentleman is the most 
painful in the book. The major is too 
absorbed by his own griefs to be really 
shocked by her proposal of marriage. 
For he was fond of Thomas and Anna 
and would often spend an idle afternoon 
with them. But now he learns of their 
mockery, of what a bore he has seemed 
to them, of how they always thought he 
was after something, and of how they 
laughed at his carnations which were the 
wrong pink. “Major Brutt had a mind 
that did not articulate: he felt, simply, 
that things had changed for the worse.” 
So Matchett, the old family retainer, 
Miss Bowen’s substitute for a tragic 
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chorus, is sent to fetch Portia back. 

It is impossible to convey in any sum- 
mary the irony and detachment with 
which Miss Bowen tells her story of 
youth betrayed. There is little action. 
A series of conversations; a walk in the 
Park; Portia goes away to the seaside. 
This last episode gives Miss Bowen her 
opportunity to evoke with devastating 
satire and equally devastating sympathy 
the contrasting follies of the lower middle 
class. At Waikiki, with Anna’s old 
governess, Portia seems at first to find a 
rough kindness in the boisterous sim- 
plicity of suburban life. But it is the old 
illusion of the intelligent that stupid 
people are necessarily good. As soon as 
the veil is torn from their hypocrisies, 
they become outraged, brutal, coarse. 
Is there then no comfort anywhere? 
There is none, Miss Bowen suggests, for 
people with whom sincerity is a passion, 
in the uneasy bourgeois society of to-day. 


AN ADMIRAL REMEMBERS 
By Commander H. Pursey 


NAVAL REMINISCENCES. By Ad- 
miral Sir Frederic Fisher. Muller. 
12s. 6d. 

“Uncle Bill” to a number of “adopted 

nieces” (including Dame Madge Kendal 

and Miss Gladys Cooper) who gave a tea- 
party for his eightieth birthday and 
their autographs in a book with its blue 
cover “‘gold-braided” to represent an ad- 
miral’s sleeve, Admiral Sir Frederic 

Fisher served in the Navy for the half- 

century before the Great War. In Naval 

Reminiscences, assembled by Mr. A. F. 

Tschiffely and edited by Mr. Francis 

McMurtrie, he gives a series of anec- 

dotes, with several good stories of the 

old sailing ship navy, though his last 
seagoing command, a pre-Dreadnought 
battleship, is dismissed with nine lines. 

A younger brother of Lord (“Jackie”) 

Fisher, the navy’s stormy reformer is sel- 

dom referred to, except that he obtained 

Frederic’s nomination as a cadet, later 


“strongly advised” him if he could 
get a “good appointment outside the 
Service” to take it, and when, having 
had no leave for seven years, Frederic 
asked his advice about taking another 
appointment, he replied: “If you don’t, 
commit suicide.” 

Students of the “psychic” will be in- 
terested in Fisher’s experiences of the 
ghost in his official residence as Admiral 
Superintendent of Malta dockyard and 
those of the military officer who late at 
night accompanied two ephemeral Mal- 
tese ladies from a disused graveyard to 
a haunted house. But the mystery of the 
Marie Celeste, with which the author was 
not concerned, might well have been 
omitted in favour of an account of the 
S.S. Sardinia disaster. Many serving with 
him at Malta at the time, including my- 
self, will long remember how, after leav- 
ing harbour, this ship caught fire from 
stem to stern; all boats were sent out to 
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the rescue and many heroic deeds per- 
formed, a naval rating winning the Stan- 
hope Gold Medal for the bravest deed 
of the year. 

An interesting sidelight is given on the 
attitude of a prison governor. Fisher had 
to inspect Portland prison, and a judge 
who was staying with him asked to go, 
without his identity being disclosed. The 
governor’s last remarks were: 

Our judges are no damn good. They do 
not make enough convicts. I am a hundred 
short, and the Admiralty, the War Office, 
and the Board of Works clamour for con- 
victs with which I can’t supply them, because 
I haven’t got ’em. 


An incident at Massawa in 1876, the 
author remarks, “should be of topical 
interest to-day.” The Italians—‘who 


were engaged in a not very successful 
war against the Abyssinians’—had re- 
cently occupied the town. While ashore 
Fisher’s attention was attracted by 
shrieks from a tumble-down shack: “For 
God’s sake come and talk to me. I am 
an Englishman!” He claimed to be 
“General” Kirkham, Commander-in- 
Chief of the Abyssinian Army, who had 
remained behind when the British Army 
left Abyssinia. Taken prisoner by the 
Italians, he had been thrown into a dis- 
used lion’s cage and looked like a half- 
naked Robinson Crusoe. The facts were 
reported to England, but the reply was 
“to the effect that the unfortunate 
prisoner . . . having taken service with 
Abyssinia, was no longer entitled to 
British protection.” 


MR. DAY LEWIS 
By Dilys Powell 


OVERTURES TO DEATH, and Other 
Poems. By C. Day Lewis. Cape. 53s. 
A prophecy, it may generally be pre- 
sumed, makes less interesting reading 
when it has been fulfilled. Perhaps it 
is for that reason that one looks forward, 
just now, with less enthusiasm to the 
appearance of a new book of verse by 
one of the admonitory generation of 
poets, that one reads it with less excite- 
ment. Mr. Cecil Day Lewis, it is true, 
though he has done as much warning as 
anybody, has been clearer than most 
about the steps he wanted taken, with 
the result that there was a balance of 
optimism in his work absent from the 
work of Mr. MacNeice or even Mr. 
Auden. But by now Mr. Day Lewis’s 
optimism, too, has grown desperate: 


In the act of decision only, 

In the hearts cleared for action like lovers 
naked 

For love, this shadow vanishes : there alone 

There is nothing between our lives for it to 
thrive on. 

You and I with lilac, lark and oak-leafed 


Valley are bound together 

As in the astonished clarity before death. 

Nothing is innocent now but to act for life’s 

sake. 

Not all his readers, of course, will agree 
with him as to the precise nature of the 
danger. While for some years Mr. Day 
Lewis has seen in the exploitation of the 
working classes, the greed and blindness 
of their exploiters, the real detonator 
of our times, the majority of English 
people have only just noticed that there 
is any danger in anything and have 
noticed that much only as the result of 
an international crisis. But somehow or 
other they are beginning to realize that 
there is a threat to their liberties and 
prosperities, and somehow or other the 
cautionary tales of contemporary poetry 
lose their edge. 

That, however, is to speak only of the 
mood of the present book. In the expres- 
sion of the mood there are the qualities 
which one may expect from its writer; 
there are the easy confident control, the 
heroic vigour. Mr. Day Lewis has got 
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rid of the tiresome back-slapping all-to- 
gether-boys manner of parts of The Mag- 
netic Mountain and A Time to Dance. 
It is sad to find that at the same time the 
imagery has lost some of its sharpness 
and brightness; certain of the shorter 
poems are almost banal: e.g., The Volun- 
teer, When They Have Lost, Maple and 
Sumach— 


You leaves drenched with the lifeblood of 
the year— 

What flamingo dawns have wavered from 
the east, 

What eves have crimsoned to their toppling 
crest 

To give the fame and transience that you 
wear ! 


The best thing in the book is a long nar- 


rative poem about the Spanish Civil 
War, written in ten-line stanzas with 
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their elaborate schemes of rhyme and as- 
sonance better and more subtly handled 
than the somewhat similar verse forms 
of A Time to Dance. This is the story 
of an encounter between four Govern- 
ment armed trawlers and the rebel 
cruiser, the Canarias: the trawlers lose 
their convoy but capture the rebels’ 
prize; one of them, the Nabara, refuses 
to escape and, taking bandages and 
water-casks from her companions, fights 
on until her fourteen survivors in their 
matchwood ships’ boat, still desperately 
throwing hand-grenades at their pur- 
suers, are overpowered and captured. 
Here at last Mr. Day Lewis puts into 
verse the true, the indestructible sym- 
pathy with the struggles and heroisms 
of men which so disconcertingly is not 
there in his earlier visions of a world 
jamboree with community singing. 


AND GUILT 


By Stephen Spender 


AMERICA. By Franz Kafka. Translated 
from the German by Edwin and Willa 
Muir. Routledge. 8s. 6d. 

In Samuel Butler’s books, the theme of 

a son revolting against his father is re- 

placed in Erewhon Revisited by a vision 

of a harmonious relationship between a 

father and son. America bears somewhat 

the same relation to the rest of Kafka’s 
work as Butler’s Erewhon Revisited does 
to Erewhon. In spite of the disasters 
which pursue the hero, this is a book 
full of happiness, gilded in the last 
uncompleted chapter by a picture of 
reconciliation, in which Kafka intended 
that the hero would find “a profession, 

a stand by, even his old home and his 

parents.” 

The theme of Kafka’s books is not 
revolt against the father, as in Butler, 
but guilt. This guilt is immensely pro- 
ductive, because it makes the hero under- 
take journeys in which he sets out to 


discover, in a world full of apparent dis- 
order, the evidence of a mysterious order 
by which he is judged to be guilty of 
some offence of which he knows nothing, 
and the divine nature of the judging 
power itself. 

Another aspect of the theme of guilt 
is that the person who believes himself 
to be guilty of some unknown offence 
may do so precisely because he is excep- 
tionally innocent. Worldly and vicious 
people are often insensitive to feelings 
of shame, whilst it is the innocent and 
child-like character, completely out of 
touch with the standards of the world, 
who is always accusing himself of some 
wrong which he has not committed; and 
who may, through his innocence, be 
always getting into trouble. 

The story in America is of a boy, Karl 
Rossmann, who, having been seduced, 
without knowing properly what was 
happening to him, by a servant-girl, who 
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afterwards has a child, is sent in disgrace 
to America to make good. The American 
scene is to Kafka simply an immense 
improvisation which he invents as he 
goes along. His idea of America, the 
American desk, New York, the Ameri- 
can Hotel, etc., is pure farce expanded 
ironically from a few books about 
America which he had read. In this set- 
ting, Karl is robbed, exploited, bullied 
by unscrupulous employers, companions 
and scoundrels, and befriended by a few 
kind people; but he always disgraces 
himself, even in the eyes of the people 
who are well disposed towards him. 

The comedy consists in the collision 
of two entirely different sets of values 
which seem to apply to the same world 
and which certainly use the same words, 
but which actually have nothing to do 
with each other. The question which 
stimulates Kafka in America to an 
unforgettable account of a judicial 
election could be paraphrased as “In 
what sense can a judge, who repre- 
sents the interests of a particular system 
of society, be called just? And, if he is 
not just, why do we have the idea of 
justice, and in what human shape do we 
consider it incarnate?” Kafka’s attitude 
to life is that of someone who shakes a 
kaleidoscope expecting to see some form 
which expresses a moral idea with recog- 
nizable significance: each time the pat- 
tern is completely different, and yet it 
has a resemblance to the previous one 
in that it is a pattern which always 
withholds its significance. 

Perhaps the moral of the book is con- 
tained in the scene in which Karl is 
informally tried by the staff of the hotel 
where he is employed, and monstrously 
exploited, as a lift-boy. His crime is that 
of having been forced to allow a drunken 
scoundrel to rest for a few hours on his 
bed. Karl has, to all appearances, a very 
poor case to defend, and the hotel man- 
ageress and a girl, who are both on his 
side, are very glad to let him be sacked 
and then to help him afterwards. But in 
Karl’s mind, the manageress,; instead of 


cutting the proceedings short, ought to 
have been thinking “this business isn’t 
at all clear and needs a thorough investi- 
gation. And we'll proceed to make that 
now ... for justice must be done.” 
The innocence of Karl is that he takes 
life too seriously; he never comes into 
contact with the realities of life at all, 
because he is always looking beyond 
them towards something else. This is, if 
you like, the book of a man who, because 
he takes life too seriously, is laughing at 
himself by describing his seriousness in 
terms of comedy. But finally the position 
of humour and seriousness, innocence 
and guilt comes to the same thing. When 
the hero of Kafka’s novels is serious and 
guilty, he is faced by a terrible judge 
with an accusing finger; when he re- 
mains a child and is innocent and 
humorous, he enters the Nature Theatre 
of Oklahoma, where he is reconciled to 
his parents, and where he finds his place 
in the order of his world. In Kafka’s 
comedy of the human situation, we have 
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John Mitchel, the Irish Nation- 
alist, is a magnificent subject for 
a biography. Convict in Tas- 
mania, hero of the American 
Irish, State guest of France, he is 
portrayed in these pages with all 
the dynamic force which he 
himself possessed. 
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passed from purgatory to paradise, but 
the hero is the same; his guilt and his 
innocence both lie in his belief that 
somewhere there are standards of justice 
by which human behaviour is judged. 


LORD ERNLE 


WHIPPINGHAM TO WESTMIN- 
STER. The Reminiscences of Lord 
Ernle. Murray. 18s. 

When ill-health and failing eyesight com- 

pelled Lord Ernle to abandon the com- 

pletion of his autobiography, there were 
still eighteen years of his many-sided life 
to be recorded; but the story suffers very 
little from the interruption. It breaks off 
within one year of his retirement from 
the Presidency of the Board of Agricul- 
ture, which marked the end of his active 
career; and the achievements of that 
year are summed up in a clear survey 
by Sir Daniel Hall. As for the last eight- 
een years of contented retirement, Lord 
Kennet’s intimate and illuminating in- 
troduction gives a living portrait of its 
subject as he revealed himself to friends 
of a younger generation. He had out- 
lived most of his contemporaries, but the 
number of his friends still grew from 
year to year. He retained to the last 
those qualities of social enjoyment and 
detachment which Lord Kennet recog- 
nized as the ruling principle of his life. 

The interests of his youth remained the 

consolations of his age; but time had 

mellowed his keen sense of values, and 
heightened “the integrity of his intelli- 
gence.” 

Lord Ernle’s own record emphasizes 
the justice of this estimate. His autobio- 
graphy is a model of its kind. Written 
in sensitive but utterly unaffected lan- 
guage, irradiated with quiet humour 
and lambent sincerity, it affords not 
only an attractive portrait of a typical 
Victorian of high ideal and achieve- 
ment, but also a panorama of the period, 
alive with character, with incident, 
and with a broad-minded, sympathetic 
humanity. 
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The book has many facets, all of 
which glitter with the light of person- 
ality. The story of his childhood tells of 
an Isle of Wight before the railway and 
the char-a-banc had penetrated into its 
recesses, and pictures a family life 
attuned to discipline and affection. At 
Marlborough he endured the first dis- 
comforts of solitude, only to emerge into 
the blaze of popularity and success. At 
Oxford he worked as well as he played. 
He might have earned his cricket blue 
if he had not concentrated upon win- 
ning his first class in history. Even thus 
early his sense of values put first things 
first. His chapter dealing with the Com- 
mon Room at All Souls, where he was 
elected a Fellow, is a portrait gallery of 
genial humour. No better picture of the 
Oxford of the ’seventies exists anywhere. 

The narrative quality of his memor- 
ies is equally alert. He tells the stories 
of Oxford’s religious qualms over the 
appointment of Dr. Horton to examine 
in Divinity, and of the intrigues of Ger- 
man diplomacy to make capital out of 
Sir Morell Mackenzie’s treatment of the 
Crown Prince’s fatal malady, with singu- 
larly dispassionate judgment. And on 
more homely levels, as in his descrip- 
tions of foreign travel, he combines the 
gifts of historian and topographer with- 
out a touch of pedantry, and everywhere 
with a cheerful fund of anecdote. 
Finally, his years as editor of The 
Quarterly and President of the Board of 
Agriculture, supply him with the oppor- 
tunity of showing, almost as it were 
unconsciously, his fine capacity for 
rising to the responsibilities of office, 


. and carrying them through with credit 


and respect. 

He was eighty-six when he died; but 
no one regarded him as an old man. He 
was, says Lord Kennet, “a miracle of 
gaiety” . . . “He stood there at the last 
edge of life, and smiled back a cheerful 
message to those following him, that the 
verge on which he stood was no un- 
pleasant or alarming place at all.” 

ARTHUR WAUGH 
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THE PLEASURES 
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The author of ‘‘A Glastonbury 
Romance” gives a powerful résumé 
of all literature from the Bible to 
Thomas Hardy. Any reader will find 
this book both helpful and enter- 
taining, cultured and critical. 

688 pages, 12/6 net. 


HILAIRE 
BELLOC 


MONARCHY 
A Study of Louis XIV 


Mr. Belloc,who has been described 
as the foremost historian of our 
day, takes the model monarchic 
reign of Louis XIV as a thesis for 
an outstanding survey of a great 
modern problem. 

400 pages, 12/6 net. 


MY LIFE AND HISTORY 


BERTA SZEPS 


The authoress—a great aristocrat 
of the old Austrian, regime—tells 
of her contacts with many notable 
men of the last decade, politicians, 


royalty, famous scientists and intrepid 
aeronauts, in particular the Crown 
Prince Rudolph, portrayed many 
times on screen and stage. 10/6 net. 


J. A. 
SPENDER 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OF MANKIND 


A sane, tolerant, and important 
book on a matter of burning 
interest to everyone in these 
historic. times. ‘‘Mr. Spender’s 
mettle is well known enough to make 
this book notable in a rich season.” 
—ApvaANCE NOoTICcE (Observer). 

400 pages, 12/6 net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL DE 


CAULAINCOURT 


“Caulaincourt’s memoirs will 
take rank with those of Queen 
Hortense for the vivid personal 
picture of Napoleon in his later 
years of power and in his fall.” 
—Doucias WooprurF (Spectator). 


‘The true character of the book is 
its complete honesty and lack of 
illusion.” —New Statesman. 

Vol. 2. 21/- net. 
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A PRECOCIOUS POET 


POEMS. By Helen Foley. Dent. 6s. _ 
This collection of poems raises some 1n- 
teresting problems, but its real appeal 
depends upon knowledge of the personal 
circumstances. Helen Foley died last 
year in Geneva, at the age of forty, as 
a result of an operation: a tragic fate 
for one so eager of mind. She never pub- 
lished a book during her lifetime. Judg- 
ing from the letters quoted in the bio- 
graphical introduction, she was frus- 
trated by a sense of unfulfilment and 
want of self-confidence. One would have 
wished for more of these letters. They 
show a curiously attractive personality, 
a mind sensitive and full of that intel- 
lectual honesty which came after the 
post-War period and now seems to be 
vanishing again. Her remarks on the 
passing masterpieces of the publishing 
season are particularly pleasing. They 
prove that popular eulogy succumbs at 
the first touch of clear thinking. There 
is always more than a pinch of truth in 
her direct approach towards literature, 
as in her remarks on Crime and 
Punishment: 


The hero tortured by remorse after his 
crime and constantly thrown with people 
whose own lives are full of tragic happenings. 
In real life that would be the one thing 
likely to cheer one up and take one out of 
oneself—whereas the real horror would be 
to feel a pariah in normal cheerful surround- 
ings. 


Helen Foley had the gift of precocity, a 
fatal gift usually, except in the interpre- 
tative and manual arts. The first poem 
in this book was composed, astonish- 
ingly, at the age of six. 

Like Silvery echoes, 

Newly sounding, 

In the midst of golden Sun. 


Crowned with Glory Angels telling, 
All is done. 


This tiny crystal, which holds a heaven- 
world in itself, was followed by a succes- 
sion of poems, all written before the age 
of fifteen or sixteen. None are quite as 
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surprising as that first fragment, but they 
show an extraordinary skill in rhyme 
and stanza. This early talent seems to 
have exhausted itself, and Helen Foley 
wrote no more verse until a few years 
before her death. She was at Newnham 
during the War, worked in London, 
married and for many years was em- 
ployed in the Registrar’s office at the 
League of Nations. The Geneva note of 
idealism, we learn from the memoir, did 
not ring true to her, any more than its 
companion, cynicism. Partly as an escape 
from the monotony of indexing and 
filing, partly in an effort towards self- 
fulfilment, she turned to poetry again. 
She read the modernistic poets but, obvi- 
ously, found that a very wide range of 
real emotion and experience lay beyond 
their exasperations. She did not succeed, 
however, in these later poems in recap- 
turing the premature promise of child- 
hood. One could not deduce from their 
vague abstract resolvings the vivid, yet 
elusive personality disclosed by the 
letters. 
AUSTIN CLARKE 


FEELING GHOSTLY 


THE TALES OF ALGERNON 

BLACKWOOD. Martin Secker. 8s. 6d. 
Mr. Blackwood has here collected over a 
score of his supernatural stories, written 
between 1906 and 1910. Introducing 
them, he discusses the question of how 
an author is to look on work that he, or 
his former self, wrote thirty years ago. 
To this problem the reader will be in- 
clined to add another: what of his own 
reactions on greeting the old “discom- 
fortable” acquaintances again? Many of 
us read our Blackwood tales, if not when 
they were written, at least when we were 
very young. They sent us to bed with a 
fear of darkness, and their queer other- 
worldly harmonies went sounding on in 
our minds till the very name of John 
Silence could reawaken a quivering and 
horrified delight. How do they stand the 
test of a later reading? 
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One may say at once that they come 
through successfully, even though the 
one-volume presentation shows up an 
occasional lame ending and draws atten- 
tion to the repeated use of a similar 
device. They survive because their virtue 
never lay in shock tactics or startling 
dénouements, but rather in the gradual 
intensification of morbid states of mind. 
As inducers of terror, objective ghosts 
are unimpressive. Mr. Blackwood rarely 
presents one; his fear is not in the eye 
of the beholder so much as in the mind 
of the prospective victim to dark forces— 
victim, it may be, to diseased imagina- 
tion but more often to a subtly death- 
like influence that does hang, like a 
poison gas, about barn or garret or 
coppice. If there is a right and a wrong 
way to conceive uncanny stories, Mr. 
Blackwood’s method is the right one of 
developing a climax out of a sensation 
rather than working up a dutiful atmos- 
phere to fit a prearranged plot. “The 
majority of these tales,” he writes, “were 
accompanied at birth by what may be 
called a delicious shudder. . . . To write 
a ghost story I must first feel ghostly.” 
And he gives some examples. These 
notes on origins are fascinating for the 
picture they give us of a sensitive mind 
turned in to catch unusual overtones. 

Possibly though, in sharing the secret, 
Mr. Blackwood has slightly damaged his 
stories in our eyes. The shadowy atmos- 
pheric sketches he gives here are, in 
themselves, so creepily suggestive as to 
make the developed story look a trifle 
laboured. He has allowed us to see a 
truly eerie feeling being coaxed into a 


fantastic situation in which horror stalks - 


too tangibly to convince. Take, for in- 
stance, that classic favourite about the 
traveller warned hastily against an old 
French town because of sleep and cats. 
This Walpurgis-like unmasking of a 
witches’ Sabbath has, for me, lost its 
savour through Mr. Blackwood’s intro- 
ductory revelations. Confessing that the 
hill town of his fancy is Laon, he paints 
so lovely an impression of that “haunted 


town where the Cathedral towers stand 
up against the sunset like cats’ ears,” 
that after it the witch dance is mere 
crudity. But this is to judge the author 
by his own most delicate values. As 
popular literature the uncanny tales can 
stand up to all later by-products of 
psychical research. 
SYLVA NORMAN 


AN ESSAYIST 

TRY ANYTHING TWICE. Essays and 

Sketches by Jan Struther. Chatto & 

Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Jan Struther has the qualities necessary 
to the good essayist, and some others 
peculiar to herself. She has conversa- 
tional ease, friendliness, readiness to give 
herself away and discretion to draw back 
at the right moment, lightness of touch, 
resourcefulness, neatness, wit; in brief, 
the capacity to talk well about anything 
or nothing. Her essays are very entertain- 
ing in these expected ways. But she has 
also two qualities that are more unusual. 
One is the ability to sketch a character. 
There are some excellent characters 
here: the old man who sells feather 
brooms; Mr. Basil Delaunay the photo- 
grapher; Miss Ruby Thorogood the 
corset expert; and the old Spanish philo- 
sopher who found an equal pleasure in 
birds and flowers and Communism. 

Her second peculiarity, in the good 
sense, is that she is a poet. It is this 
quality that enables her to produce at 
the right moment exactly the right com- 
parison. Take, for instance, what she says 
about the delayed tick of the electric 
clock: “Time now proceeds for us in a 
series of hard metallic clicks, one every 
minute, each identical with the last: it 
is a large, slow, hopping bird of prey 
which follows relentlessly behind us”; 
or this about larks: “all their sounds are 
of delicate joinery, heard from a long 
way off and given musical timbre.” The 
capacity to hit the nail so exactly on the 
head is a poetic capacity and gives 
felicity to the best of these essays. 

RuTH BaILey 
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OTHER BOOKS: 


SELECTED LIST 


The books in this list, in addition to those which have been reviewed 
in the preceding pages, have been chosen after careful scrutiny from a 
much larger number of current publications. 


FICTION 
THE SQUIRE. By Enid Bagnold. Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. 

So quickly has the perspective changed in the 
days just behind us, that already this richly 
flowing new novel seems to evoke a lost world. 
The serene, well-tended house, the ample 
staff, the gay, confident nurseries, the tranquil 
splendour of the “Squire’s’” maternity, all 
seem to belong, not merely to an epoch of 
more security and greater privilege, but to 
require for their proper functioning a now 
almost incredible attitude of mind. But it is a 
fine, generous, large-minded view of a manor 
house and its inmates that Miss Bagnold pre- 
sents for us. She is steeped in its warmth and 
charm, but she is as aware of its deficiencies 
as of the forces that menace it. So the Squire, 
“Begum of this masterless house” while its 
master is on his enforced annual absence, 
prepares for the chosen activity of bringing her 
fifth child into the world, and glances across 
the green at the charming house of the charm- 
ing lady who is always in love, with humour 
unmixed with jealousy. Only the constant 
awareness that the richness of life must end 
in death disturbs her. 


HERE COMES A CANDLE. By Storm 
Jameson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Miss Jameson’s grimly realistic narrative of the 
prostitutes, workmen, restaurateurs, waiters, 
crooks and derelicts living packed together in 
the squalid heat of a Soho tenement leads up 
to a superbly horrible description of the fire 
which engulfs them. The fire is implicit from 
the first chapter but the suspense is brilliantly 
sustained and the disaster when it comes 
carries appalling conviction. This is Soho 
with the lid off, pungent, heroic and disgusting. 
SOMETHING WRONG. By James Stern. 
Secker & Warburg. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Stern has a very individual talent, and 
here he displays considerable versatility 
although most of these stories are on the same 
theme—the relations between children and 
their parents. His sympathy and understanding 
are with the frustrations, the bewilderments 
(generally concerned with sex), and the fears 


of adolescence ; his antipathy, revealed in 
sprightly if sometimes too facile satire, is 
directed against the “effete” upper-middle 
classes—huntin’, shootin’, and soldierin’ types 
—who as parents and human beings are 
uniformly lacking in sense and _ sensibility. 


MONDAY NIGHT. By Kay Boyle. Fader. 
7s. 6d. 

This obscure but powerful story has the 
baffling quality of a dream. It is the account 
of a single night’s experience, the result of the 
chance meeting of two Americans in Paris. 
One is a raw young medical student, just 
arrived by the boat train, whose passion for 
scientific truth has brought him from Chicago 
in search of an eminent toxicologist. The 
other is a decaying middle-aged writer left by 
some receding tide to live on in Paris on a past 
reputation. But his creative imagination still 
smoulders. As the disquieting, strangely met 
pair pursue their fantastic night’s search, it forces 
him to reconstruct a crime committed many 
years ago, and recognise with horror that the 
wrong man has been punished. Towards the 
climax of this all-night struggle between 
drunken lethargy and inspiration, the unity 
becomes overcharged and the narrative grows 
so obscure that thought and action become 
confused. Still absorbing, but more unbear- 
ably fatiguing, it drifts into the stuff that 
nightmares are made of. 


SHE WAS THERE TOO. By Frank Tilsley. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Joe is an ordinary, dullish, good-hearted young 
fellow who is overworked in an armaments 
factory turning out shoddy goods ; his newly 
married wife is a dullish, quite pleasant, rather 
stupid, lonely young woman, and Mr. Tilsley 
describes with a low-toned and peculiarly 
deadly realism how she, with exasperation and 
apprehension, bears her first, but not unfortu- 
nately her last child—which neither of them 
much wants, nor can well afford. A clever, 
but infinitely depressing slice of life. 
JUBILEE BLUES. By Rhys Davies. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 
An extremely informative and sympathetic 
study of a Welsh mining village during the 
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period immediately before and after the 
General Strike. Although the story centres 
round a shifty publican, the robust country 
wife who ultimately leaves him and the 
gradual ruin of their pub, the “Jubilee”, its 
real theme is the undefeatable Welsh spirit 
revealed in the tough miners and their long- 
suffering wives. Indeed, Mr. Rhys Davies is 
so deeply absorbed in the atmosphere and 
history of his valley that he fails to give 
sufficient importance to the chief protagonists 
of his drama. 


DALBY GREEN. By Walter Brierley. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 
An authentic picture of life in a Derbyshire 
pit-village where an ex-miner struggles to run 
a little shop which is killed by the opening of 
a Co-op. Store. The politics of the Chapel and 
the Council, the characters of the village 
celebrities and the circumstances of life in a 
poor and hard-working home are convincingly 
described, but Mr. Brierley has not learnt to 
select the significant fact. His local drama is 
obscured in a fog of irrelevant and often 
tedious detail. 


ONE MINUS TWO. By 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

An acute study of an unsuccessful actor who 
lives on the solicitude and admiration of his 
wife. At a moment of financial depression his 
son flashes into fame as the boy-star in a film. 
His jealousy and humiliation as he sees himself 
not only surpassed in success by his son, but 
actually shining in his reflected glory, drive 
him to the unsatisfactory solace of a mistress’s 
undiscriminating adulation. Well-observed, 
and simple, if unduly drab, in the telling. 

MARCHING ORDERS. By I. V. Morris. 

Collins. 7s. 6d. 

A quiet, closely written, psychological study of 
Costas, a middle-aged Greek tailor who, 
spiritually exhausted by the narrow and sordid 
routine of his life, seeks liberation in the air, 
in flying an aeroplane, and ultimately finds it 
in death. Costas and his life are adequately 
described, but characterisation is here the 
necessary clothing of the mental framework 
rather than a knowledge of human nature 
and the motive force of the story is psycho- 
analytical rather than artistic. 


ALREADY WALKS TO-MORROW. By 
A. G. Street. Faber. 7s. 6d. 

The background of Mr. Street’s latest novel 

could be described as the fall and rise of farm- 


Henri Troyat. 
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ing during the last ten years, and the central 
figure is a gentleman farmer of sterling quali- 
ties and blameless ideals. It is claimed as the 
author’s longest and most important book. It 
strikes a high note of seriousness which will 
commend it, if not to lovers of fiction, at any 
rate to those interested in agriculture. 


OUT OF THE SILENT PLANET. By C. S. 
Lewis. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

A philologist on a walking holiday is kidnapped 
by two adventurers and borne off in their 
“space-ship” to Mars, as a sacrifice demanded 
by the inhabitants on their previous visit. His 
adventures there provide an indirect comment 
on the life and philosophy of Earth. But this 
first novel is unusual among Mars fiction in 
that one closes it less impressed by scientific 
ingenuity or philosophy than haunted by the 
vivid picture of a countryside where every- 
thing grows to an immense height and the 
rivers run hot. 


THE DARK COMMAND. By W. R. Burnett. 
Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Burnett’s new novel, about the fighting in 
Kansas in the American Civil War, is admir- 
able for its mixture of excitement and reality. 
He is a historical novelist who is not an 
opportunist and can be relied on not to 
sacrifice truth of character to picturesqueness 
of incident. The characters and the historical 
events belong to each other, and the result is a 
well-balanced and readable book. 


MY SISTER EILEEN. By Ruth McKenney. 
Chatto & Windus. 5s. 

Another series of sketches from the New Yorker. 
Miss McKenney tells a number of stories 
against herself and her sister, the gist of which 
is their failure to make good in various activi- 
ties and employments. The humour, which is 
neither savage nor subtle, is of the Punch rather 
than of the more characteristic New Yorker 
variety. However, her accounts of the silently 
amorous Brazilian Navy and of Mr. Randolph 
Churchill on a lecturing tour have the bite 
which one expects from America. 


ROYAL ESCAPE. By Georgette Heyer. 
Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 
Miss Heyer’s story of the adventures of 
Charles II after the battle of Worcester is well 
managed. The truth of history (attested by a 
long bibliography at the end) is nicely com- 
bined with romantic excitement and the mix- 
ture will please the many admirers of the King. 
They will perhaps not complain that the por- 
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trait she has drawn is a conventional one. The 
King’s sardonic humour is often mentioned, 
but his jokes are not up to the royal standard ; 
and his melancholy and amorousness are what 
we should expect them to be. 


THE GOOD PAIN. By Elizabeth Hollister 
Frost. Martin Secker. 6s. 

The life of a tiny French village in a remote 
district is interwoven into a general pattern in 
these short stories and episodes. Life and death, 
the return of a long-lost son, the married and 
unmarried mother—to these general themes 
Miss Frost gives an idiomatic turn. She has, 
with delightful exactness, caught the pro- 
verbial philosophy of French folk life, so all her 
characters face inevitable facts with good 
humour and traditional common sense. 


BIRTH OF AN OLD LADY, and Other 
Stories. By Edita Morris. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Delicate, unusual stories which are uncon- 
ventional in treatment, even when their themes 
are conventional. The semi-mystical mood of 
the title story haunts other stories in the book, 
saving The Idiot, for example, from being 
merely a moral allegory in a realistic setting. 
Miss Morris can depict the devastating though 
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unconscious honesty of the child mind as 
impartially as the ruthless innocence of an 
adolescent girl. 


SEE A FINE LADY. By Arnold Edmondson. 
Arthur Barker. 8s. 6d. 

There are some entertaining characters in Mr. 
Edmondson’s new novel: Mr. Chugson, a 
fancy draper who said he had an imperative 
nature and wished to be a dictator; Mr. 
Todd-Garrison who swindled people by means 
of the Voluble-Indefinite method of persuasion; 
and Polly Peploe, a charwoman who took a 
benevolent interest in “my places’’, as she 
called her employers. ‘“‘Won’t you sit down, 
ma’m,” she said to Mrs. Norford, whose 
husband had just been run over, “‘one of my 
places always said trouble was best met sitting 
down.” But too much seriousness creeps in. 


LADY CRUSHWELL’S COMPANION. By 
Bryan Guinness. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Bryan Guinness’s pastiche of the novels o 
Miss Austen—if such it is intended to be—is 
a precious little story of a young governess’s 
first employment in a country family and her 
release from it by marriage. Unlike his model, 
Mr. Guinness is not a master of character, but 


~ LOGAN | 
PEARSALL SMITH 


Times Literary Supplement : “This is a very easy book to read because 
it is narrative and because every sentence is shapely and _ lucid. 
Lured on and on to the end, the reader who loves reading will be half 
shocked and half delighted to find that he has not read the book at all 


in any manner worthy of it; but the chuckles in passing and the 
recurrent little flushes of pleasure are but so many invitations, to, go 
back to the beginning and to take it all slowly.” 


UNFORGOTTEN 
YEARS 


Constable 
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his pastoral tale is occasionally witty and 

always agreeable. 

LOWTOWN. By Edward A. Hibbitt. Duck- 
worth. 7s. 6d. 

In novels about the proletariat the older 
characters are apt to be better defined than the 
young ones. This is true of Mr. Hibbitt’s book, 
and unfortunate, because his hero is a young 
man. There is background, and atmosphere, 
and his bare, light style is well accommodated 
to his subject. But it is only occasionally that 
one is really interested in the endeavours of 
the Lowtown boy to find a right way of life. 

LOVE AND JULIAN FARNE. By Neil Bell. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Bell is a sensitive writer, a careful prose 

artist, with a nice sense of rhythm and a careful 

vocabulary. He seems very well to understand 
the characters of his people, especially the weak 
and the maimed among them, but one wishes 
that his central figures were more in the 
centre. Interesting for the modern reader is 

Mr. Bell’s treatment of a group of artists, 

before and after the War. 

PRINCE METTERNICH IN LOVE AND 
WAR. By Frederick de Reichenberg. Martin 
Secker. 18s. 

To see what can be said for the man who has 

been generally regarded, ever since 1848, as 

one of the most sinister apostles of political 
reaction, was a good idea. The monumental 
work of H. von Sbrik (Vienna, 1925) rehabili- 
tated his character to some extent. The present 
historical romance goes a good deal further. 

But the author is clearly a much better historian 

than novelist, and his entirely favourable view 

of his hero would have been considerably more 
cogent in a less toilsomely ‘“‘popular” form. 

The English of the text too often reads like an 

amateurish translation. 


FICTION (Detective) 


THE STRANGE CRIME IN BERMUDA. 
By Elizabeth Sanxay Holding. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 

Firm effective writing and good character- 

isation give a special distinction to this 

detective story. The colour and gaiety of the 

Bermuda setting is vividly presented, and with 

this background of intense blues and greens, of 

purple bougainvillea alternating with dark 
cedars, the tropical tale of crime in which both 
blacks and whites take part is worked out 
ingeniously and with an inviting freshness. The 
plot is marred by an anti-climax towards the 
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end ; nevertheless, this is an uncommon story 
and a writer to look out for. 


EXPECTED DEATH. By Mary Fitt. Nicholson 
& Watson. 73. 6d. 
An agreeably written tale of a family living an 
apparently united life, surrounded by trusted 
friends in an English country house, which is 
abruptly brought to an end by the sudden 
death, under suspicious circumstances, of the 
head of the household. The treacherous hand 
that gave the poison is traced with mystifying 
ability up to a certain point ; but the reader 
who has held his own views on the crime is 
likely to feel aggrieved at the author’s solution. 


HISTORY & BIOGRAPHY 


GUSTAV HOLST. By Imogen Holst. Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d. 

This simple biography of Gustav Holst by his 
daughter is an appreciation of the man rather 
than of his work. Miss Holst tells of his ances- 
try, his early struggles, his marriage, his daily 
work as teacher, conductor and composer with 
something of the austere reticence of her 
father’s music. Yet the quotations from his 
notebooks, the comments of his friends and 
the narrative itself evoke with extraordinary 
vividness the abrupt, shy, kindly and aggres- 
sively sensible artist whom his pupils knew. 
The volume includes a list of his compositions 
and an essay which he wrote on “The Mystic, 
the Philistine and the Artist.” 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, 1819-1861. By 
Goldie Levy. Sidgwick & Jackson. 12s. 6d. 
This is an honest study of an honest man, 
surrounded by intellectual friends, who is 
remembered by two lyrics and as the subject 
of Thyrsis. The best of Clough’s poetry is 
concerned with the description of water, and 
the influence of Charleston, with its sea and 
two rivers, is stressed no less than the more 
obvious later Scottish entourage. As a life the 
book is valuable as (1) tracing the disillusion- 
ment of an early-Victorian public school type, 
and (2) showing with particular care the finer 
shades in Clough’s connection with Matthew 
Arnold, who so clearly saw that his friend was 
not an artist. He was, indeed, much nearer 

John Stuart Mill than the poets of his time. 
THE TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION. By Harold R. Isaacs. 


. Introduction by Leon Trotsky. Secker @& 
Warburg. 18s. 


For Mr. Isaacs the tragedy is that the Chinese 
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revolution, after creating the Republic, passed 
under the control of the bourgeoisie led by 
Chiang Kai-Shek, who—Trotsky says in his 
Introduction—“struggles against the Japanese 
violators only within the limits indicated to him 
by his British or American patrons.” Mr. 
Isaacs seems to underestimate the conservative 
outlook of the peasant-proprietors who form 
so large a proportion of the population of 
China. As a “Trotskyist” interpretation of 
recent history in the Far East, however, his 
book is useful, throwing a good deal of light, 
from this unfamiliar point of view, on the 
complicated manceuvres of Chinese politics. 


PRE-REFORMATION ENGLAND. By 
Canon H. Maynard Smith, D.D. Macmillan. 
25s. 

In this stimulating book Canon Maynard Smith 

gives a graphic picture of religious life, both 

secular and monastic, in England just before 
the Reformation, and also some account of 
the intellectual tendencies which brought about 
that change. Essentially moderate, he is not 
concerned to justify all the practices of fifteenth 
century Catholicism, but rather to reveal the 
origin of their use and abuse. His book shows 

a wide knowledge both of contemporary 

material and of modern criticism; and his 

easy style and scholarly presentation should 
render this volume instructive to the layman 
and intriguing to the expert. 


WHAT HITLER DID TO US. By Eva Lips. 
Introduction by Dorothy Thompson. Michael 
Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

Frau Lips is the wife of Julius Lips, a dis- 

tinguished anthropologist, who in 1933 was 

head of the Museum of Ethnology at Cologne. 

He was a Protestant churchman, had an 

excellent war record, and moved in conserva- 

tive circles; both he and his wife were 

Aryans. She tells here in detail the story of 

the persecution which fell upon them solely 

because Professor Lips would not join the 

Nazi Party and turn his scientific work into 

racial propaganda. Her book should be read 

for the light it throws on the fate of intellectuals 
in Hitler’s Germany. 


AFFAIRS OF CHINA. By Sir Eric Teichman, 
K.C.M.G., C.I.E. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 
Retiring after thirty years in the Consular 
Service in China, Sir Eric Teichman finds that 
he is frequently asked questions about the 
meaning of Far Eastern events ; his book is 
written in reply. It surveys the history of the 
relations of China with foreign powers, cover- 
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ing such subjects as treaties, loans, extra- 
territoriality and commercial penetration, 
with chapters on Chinese affairs and the growth 
of modern methods of administration. 


THE GATE IS OPEN. By Carl Fallas. 
Heinemann. 10s. 6d. 
An unusual and disarming autobiography. 
The author seems to be one of those few 
writers who have not been spoiled by the 
richness of their experiences. Living at different 
times, after the War, in America, Japan, 
Ceylon and the China Coast, he gives us 
vignettes which show more in a couple of 
paragraphs than we might expect from a whole 
book by the conventional traveller. The most 
important part of the book is devoted to a 
20,000-mile voyage in one of the last of the 
windjammers. In this, as in all these reminis- 
cences, the ingenuous lightness of touch makes 
delightful reading. : 


MADAME DE STAEL. By Margaret Gold- 
smith. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 

The sub-title is “Portrait of a Liberal’’, and 

Miss Goldsmith devotes herself almost entirely 

to this aspect of Germaine de Staél’s busy life. 
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Loyal to the idea of liberty, she supported the 
earlier ideas of reform and throughout the 
Revolution kept a steady head and a coura- 
geous heart that did not fear to help her friends 
at risk to herself. Napoleon’s dislike for her 
was justified, for she remained a centre of 
critical disaffection that even he could not 
quite disregard. The reader conceivably may 
share Napoleon’s dislike without sharing his 
political views. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL CIVIL SER- 
VANT : Sir Henry H. Cunynghame. By 
C. H. Dudley Ward and C. B. Spencer. 
Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

The very attractive life-story of a barrister and 

official of the Home Office whose interests and 

friendships extended into spheres of science, 
art and social development. He knew Spencer, 

Huxley, Wilde, Whistler, and Asquith, as well 

as many of the leading pre-Raphaelites, inclu- 

ding Morris. He travelled to British Guiana 
and on the Continent, but more than these 

things, or than his public works, he was a 

personality, able to express himself as such in 

the diary-extracts comprising the major part 
of this volume. 


A SERVANT OF THE EMPIRE : A Memoir 
of Sir Harry Boyle. By Clara Boyle. Methuen. 
12s. 6d. 

Harry Boyle was an outstanding figure in the 
British Consular Service in Egypt, 1885-1909, 
with earlier experience in Turkey and later in 
Germany. This record, largely reconstructed 
from his own dictated notes and his letters, 
outlines his career, his views on events and 
personalities, and—with rather too much inti- 
macy and detail—his private life and happy 
marriage. It reveals him a strong-minded and, 
in his kind, rather conventional individual, one 
of those who have, for better or worse, made 
the Empire what it is. 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN YOU. By Collie 
Knox. Chapman © Hall. 10s. 6d. 

“T have never done anything usual yet, and I 
trust I never shall.” In this tone of slight bom- 
bast a widely popular Fleet Street journalist, 
best known as a “fearless” critic of the B.B.C., 
describes the changing adventures of a rela- 
tively brief but eventful life—on the London 
Air Defences during the War, as A.D.C. to 
Lord Lloyd in India and to Sir Geoffrey 
Archer in Uganda and Egypt, then as London 
newspaper man. He has met many famous 
persons, and makes them alive in his pages. 


SELECTED LIST 


A HAPPY FORTNIGHT. By F. A. Stanley. 
With a Preface by Sir John Squire. Peter 
Davies. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Stanley’s record of his experiences in and 

out of prison for the last twenty years covers 

what has now become familiar ground. But 
he writes sensitively and without the morbidity 

to be found in other autobiographies of a 

similar type. A brutal sentence at the age of 

fourteen, for travelling on a railway without a 

ticket, precipitated him into a dismal career 

from which he appears to have rescued himself 
with considerable determination. 


TOULOUSE-LAUTREC. By Gerstle Mack. 
Cape. 25s. 

A full but unambitious biography, well-docu- 
mented and readable. Toulouse-Lautrec’s work 
is such that by arranging it according to subject 
the author is able to illustrate from it all sides 
of the painter’s life, and the contemporary world 
of pleasure and sport. Though without bril- 
liance, the author appreciates clearly and 
sensibly the influences and enthusiasms of 
Toulouse-Lautrec’s life, and brings out the 
importance of his financial independence but 
does not make too much of his physical 
deformity. The chief distinction of the book is 
its excellent illustrations. 


JOHN CORNFORD: A Memoir. Edited by 

Pat Sloan. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The editor of this book presents the salient 
facts in the life of one of the most remarkable 
young men of our time. Cornford’s passionate 
life and death are closely related to the Com- 
munism he lived and died for; there are 
accounts of him by those best able to write 
them, and selections from his letters and 
poems. Throughout the memoir there is an 
astringent reference to fact ; it even includes 
an account of Cambridge Socialism: idea 
becoming reality indeed. John Cornford 
sets out to convey a firm impression of a man 
and his work. It is successful. 


LENIN. By Christopher Hollis. Longmans. 
1os. 6d. 
Mr. Hollis presents the more familiar events in 
Lenin’s career with dramatic force and literary 
ability. He brings out clearly the odd contrasts 
between the great Russian’s private and public 
life, obviously preferring the former. But he 
is much less successful in delineating the 
quality of a genius whose dogmatic atheism is 
bound to obscure for opposing dogmatists the 
most impressive elements in the personality of 
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this mighty dreamer. This failure leaves a 
very readable biography less than adequate. 


CROMWELL’S CAPTAINS. By C. E. Lucas 
Phillips. Heinemann. 16s. 
Biographers have been so much preoccupied, 
says Major Lucas Phillips, with Cromwell and 
the Stuarts that other important characters in 
the affair have been rather neglected. As a 
recompense, he does four of them full, even 
excessive honour. In these days of peevish 
belittlement it may be satisfactory to find 
Hampden, for one, safely enskied. Lambert, 
recently the subject of a good biography—Mr. 
W. H. Dawson’s Cromwell’s Understudy— 
Shippon, the plain soldier, Blake, admiral and 
administrator, are the other three of whom 
he gives vigorous portraits, with as much 
sentiment as ever was used to grace a Stuart. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THE OLD ENCHANTMENT. By Sidney 
Rogerson. Nicholson & Watson. 8s. 6d. 

Still another expression of the fear of over- 

mechanised town life from a man to whom the 

country is ‘‘not merely a haven of refuge, some- 
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where to escape to, but the natural place for 
men’s endeavours”. Mr. Rogerson writes 
without sentimental idealisation of a shepherd, 
an eel-catcher, a prize-bean-growing publican, 
and other rustic characters. He also shows a 
wry picture of Ascot, gives surprising informa- 
tion about the flint industry and several 
studies of animals in his collection of country 
pieces. Lord Halifax contributes a sympa- 
thetic foreword, and some firm wood-cuts by 
J. E. Maunton decorate a good-looking book. 


LONDON GUYED. Edited by William 
Kimber. Hutchinson. 8s. 6d. 

Ranges from the splendidly controversial and 
satiric effusions of James Agate on “Ballet” 
and J. B. Morton on “Eating and Drinking” 
to A. G. Macdonell’s elaborated time-table of 
bus-routes (by courtesy of the L.P.T.B.), and 
Douglas Jerrold’s sub-Fascist sneers at the 
House of Commons. Wyndham Lewis almost 
adds an appendix to The Apes of God in 
describing the more simian aspects of the Zoo, 
Stevie Smith writes richly and engagingly on 
“Art”, while Humbert Wolfe is his suave, 
polished but not entirely convincing self in a 
finished little essay on ‘‘Social Manners”. 
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THE COUNTRY KITCHEN. By Della 
Lutes. With an introduction by Florence 
White. Bell. 6s. 

This lively appreciation of the glamorous 
cookery of the American ’70s is bound to 
appeal. The experienced housewife should be 
able to follow out these old-fashioned, homely 
but by no means unsubtle recipes, while the 
layman will enjoy the quietly humorous 
account of the domestic and social life of the 
author’s family (all enthusiastic gourmets) 
with which they are cunningly combined. 


ND NEY Ere Ne Ae CE Nee Orne 
ORNAMENTED TYPES AND TITLE 
PAGES. By Nicolette Gray. Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Seen individually in the job-printing of their 

day, the display types of the nineteenth 

century are distressing enough to those of us 
who, unlike our grandfathers, have been taught 
to appreciate something of the dignity of fine 
lettering, as well as its infinite variety. In this 
book they are brought together in a veritable 
museum of horrors. With the pride and 
enthusiasm of a specialist, its curator, Mrs. 

Gray, sorts and classifies them, tracing them 

back to the sources of their inspiration and 

following them up in their later development. 

With much ingenuity she seeks to attach them 

to successive fashions or fads in art which ran 

their course in the century. 

THE SHADOW OF ATLANTIS. By Colonel 
A. Braghine. Rider. 15s. 

Colonel Braghine devotes himself with the most 
industrious pleasure to collecting classical, 
oriental and New World myth and fable, the 
latest discoveries of archeology in Egypt and 
Africa, Peru and Mexico, and throwing all 
these ingredients seasoned with geology and 
astronomy into a pot from which is produced 
a reconstruction of Atlantis, the submerged 
land midway between Central America and 
North Africa. Even if hard geological facts and 
the purely superficial resemblance of American 
and Egyptian remains might demolish much 
of the book, many people will be fascinated, 
for it opens many gateways leading into the 
mists of the unknown past. 

MACMILLAN’S MODERN DICTIONARY. 
Compiled and edited by Bruce Overton. 
Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

An essentially practical dictionary from which 

all purely philological information has been 

omitted. A key to the vowel sounds in the 
phonetic spelling is printed at the foot of each 
page. Names of persons are included. 


SELECTED LIST 


SOCIOLOGY 


NO EASE IN ZION. By T. R. Feiwel. Secker 
& Warburg. 12s. 6d. 

Relating the Palestinian conflict to the wider 
perspective of imperialist aims in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the aims of finance-capitalism in 
the oil fields of the Middle East, Mr. Feiwel 
has produced one of the most detailed, inter- 
esting, pointedly documented and realistic 
surveys of the subject yet written. Admitting 
that Zionist enthusiasm has created a Jewish 
civilisation which cannot be ignored, and 
recognising the justification for Arab national- 
ism, Mr. Feiwel sees a prospect of peace in 
Arab-Jewish unity in building the country, 
and in a federation of it with other countries 
in the Levant. 


A DIARY OF MY TIMES. By Georges 
Bernanos. Boriswood. 10s. 6d. 

The author, whose Diary of a Country Priest won 
attention recently, was living in Majorca at the 
outbreak of the Spanish War, and saw some 
of the crimes committed in the name of the 
church and the state. A catholic and a passion- 
ate believer in Christianity, he attacks pre- 
lates, politicians, soldiers and the born stupid, 
from an original angle, penetrating skilfully 
and unsparingly below the surface of modern 
life, analysing motives, revealing rottenness 
and ignorance wherever he finds it. Always 
sincere, he writes with wit, anger and pity. 
The translation on the whole conveys the 
pungency of the French original. 


TRAVEL & TOPOGRAPHY 


THE MEN AND BIRDS OF PARADISE. 

By A. J. Marshall. Heinemann. 15s. 
Mr. Marshall writes with great spirit and 
freshness of his adventures in parts of New 
Guinea that had never seen a white man. As a 
zoologist, his chief interest is the magnificent 
bird-life of the district, especially the bird of 
paradise ; but he is something of an anthro- 
pologist and takes a detached and sympathetic 
view of the Stone Age culture of the Wapei and 
other tribes of the mountainous interior of the 
country. The descriptions of life at the Dutch 
and English outposts, the characters of the 
peculiar white men he met and the cannibals 
and other natives who carried his luggage, 
are vivid and humorous. 


LORDS OF THE SUNSET. By Maurice 


Collis. Faber. 15s. 
It is most rare in these days of slipshod, mass- 
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produced writing to find English like that 
commanded by Mr. Collis. The limpid flow 
of this narrative of his travels last winter among 
the Shan States is even better than the liveli- 
ness of his other Burmese books. And for 
that matter, a more delightful people than the 
Shans of the eastern boundaries of Burma it 
would be hard to find. Cultured and exquisitely 
polite, they warmed Mr. Collis to an enthu- 
siasm well matched by his quick eye and 
sensitive mind. Nor with his charming accounts 
of dining and laughing with graceful Shan 
rulers does he neglect their peaceable, cheerful 
common people. 


BLANK ON THE MAP. By Eric Shipton. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 18s. 

In the last few years there have been many 
books about Himalayan exploration and 
climbing. This is one of the best. Mr. Shipton’s 
writing, as we know from his Nanda Devi, is 
modest, vivid and terse. In 1937, with W. H. 
Tilman, Michael Spender, J. B. Auden, and a 
few porters, he explored a large and hitherto 
unknown area in the Karakoram. The result 
is a first-class book of mountain travel, 
illustrated by a large number of excellent 
photographs. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


AN unusually large number of interesting 
books of travel are expected this month. 
Scandinavia is the subject of books by both 
Hilaire Belloc and Karel Capek. The former, 
entitled The Return to the Baltic, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Constable, and the latter, 
which will appear on November 15th, will be 
entitled Travels in the North, and is to be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Allen and Unwin. 

Miss Freya Stark’s Seen in the Hadramaut is 
announced by Messrs. Murray for this month, 
and The Riddle of Arabia by Ladislas Farago is 
expected by Messrs. Robert Hale. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windus hope to publish 
Lhasa the Holy City, by F. Spencer Chapman, 
this month, after many postponements. 

On the first of the month Mr. Ford Madox 
Ford’s Provence will be published by Messrs. 
Allen and Unwin. 

Kings and the Moon, a new book of poetry by 
James Stephens has been postponed by Messrs. 
Macmillan till November 11th. 

Messrs. Collins announce All in a Maze, 
an anthology of prose and verse dealing 
with war and peace selected by Miss Rose 
Macaulay and Mr. Daniel George. 

The Collected Poems of Robert Graves are to 
be published on November roth by Messrs. 
Cassell, and on November 17th Miss Laura 
Riding’s philosophy will appear in The World 
and Ourselves, to be published by Méessrs. 
Chatto and Windus. 

Mr. Llewelyn Powys will also set forth his 
philosophy in Glory of Life, announced by The 
Bodley Head, and his brother, Mr. John Cowper 
Powys, will publish on the third of the month 
The Pleasures of Literature with Messrs. Cassell. 

On November ist Professor J. B. S. Haldane’s 
The Marxist Philosophy and the Sciences is ex- 
pected from Messrs. Allen and Unwin, who 
will publish on the same date Mr. Arthur 
Waley’s translation and study of The Analects 
of Confucius. 

A number of books on dancing and the 
ballet are expected this month. Miss Beryl de 
Zoete has collaborated with Walter Spies, the 
artist, to produce Dance and Drama in Bali, 
which will be published on November 3rd by 
Messrs. Faber and ‘Faber. 

Two dancers have books coming this month. 
Serge Lifar’s Ballet Traditional and Modern has 
been translated by Mr. Cyril Beaumont, and 
will be published by Messrs. Putnam, and 
Anton Dolin’s reminiscences, Ballet-go-Round, 


is announced by Messrs. Michael Joseph for 
November 21st. 

The Romantic Ballet, by Sacheverell Sitwell 
and Cyril Beaumont is expected from Messrs. 
Faber and Faber on November 3rd. 

A new play by Ernst Toller, The Night ts 
Spent, is to be published this month by the 
Bodley Head. 

The Letters of T. E. Lawrence, edited by 
David Garnett; is announced for this month 
by Messrs. Jonathan Cape. 

On November 4th the third volume of the 
Letters of Mozart and his Family is expected 
from Messrs. Macmillan. 

The Cresset Press will publish Letters of 
Vincent van Gogh to Emile Bernard, edited, with 
a foreword, by Douglas Lord. 

Chateaubriand, by André Maurois, is expected 
from Messrs. Cape. 

The third volume of Mr. Arthur Bryant’s 
life of Pepys, The Saviour of the Navy, is announced 
for the end of this month or the beginning of 
next by the Cambridge University Press. 

Monarchy is the title of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
study of Louis XIV, which will be published 
on November grd by Messrs. Cassell. 

Mr. Wyndham Lewis’s study of the English, 
The Mysterious Mr. Bull, will appear this month 
from Messrs. Hale. 

On November 17th the Oxford University 
Press will publish Mr. Martin Cooper’s Georges 
Bizet. 

Mr. Louis MacNeice’s Zoo has been post- 
poned by Messrs. Michael Joseph till this 
month. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish Brest- 
Litousk, the Forgotten Peace, March 1918, by 
J. W. Wheeler-Bennett, and Volume II of the 
War, France and Belgium, 1916. 

Messrs. Methuen announce The Rise of 
Italian Fascism, by A. Rossi, and The Congress 
of Berlin and After by W. N. Medlicott. 

Fiction includes People are Curious, short 
stories by James Hanley (Bodley Head) ; The 
Midas Touch, by Margaret Kennedy (Cassell), 
November 1oth ; The Song of the Lark, a new 
version of the novel by Willa Cather, pub- 
lished twenty years ago (Cassell, November 
10th) ; Death on the Instalment Plan, by Celine 
(Chatto and Windus, November roth) ; and 
Saurus, by Eden Phillpotts (Murray). 

Detective fiction includes The Gracie Allen 
Murder Case, by S. S. van Dine (Cassell, 
November roth). 


